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sugar and the purest chocolate, Most first-class confectioners and 
‘mixed and co-mingled” with our druggists have them nowadays. So 
happy knack of candy-making. don’t let the first one you run across 


Though there’s twenty-five varieties put you off with something else he 
in each pound box, there’s never happens to have on hand—there’s 
more than one quality— ‘the dest no reason why you should relieve him 


Packed in distinctive boxes that keep out summer’s heat and humidity, 
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Empress Chocolates 


Just the juices of luscious fruits, SPARROW’S EMPRESS CHOCOLATES, 
freshly shelled nuts, the best cane- you'll never be satisfied with any other. 


Once you’ve tasted of out-of-date stock. 
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VERY other month 
F during ‘‘Society 

Bill’s’’ career at 
Miner’s Camp he ‘‘salted 
his wages’? in the Cody 
bank. To his gibing, 
spendthrift fellows he ex- 
plained jocosely : 

‘*Boys, I was born to 
die rich, and I ain’t goin’ 
to miss my callin’.’’ 

‘*Tf you don’t hurry up, 
your callin’ will miss you, 
though,’”’ ‘‘Shanks’’ re- 
torted one day in July, as 
Society Bill headed his 
horse toward Meeteetse for 
a week’s vacation. 

‘*When I get good and 
ready to invest my money 
it’ll be in somethin’ that 
pays better than minin’ 
claims. ’’ 

Then he rode his pony 
to the kitchen window and 
looked in. ‘Say, ma, I’m 
off,’”? he said, ‘‘and I’m 
not forgettin’ your er- 
rands, either. ’’ 

‘‘Ma’”’ Staples started, 
and then beamed on him 
from the dark interior of 
the kitchen. She was 
enveloped in a gingham 
apron, mixing lard and 
flour together in a huge 
yellow bowl. ; 

‘*Bless Moses, boy!’’ 
she cried, cheerily. ‘*What 
a turn you gave me, pop- 
pin’ your head in like 
that!”’ She wiped the 
flour from her hands and 
went to the window. 
**Don’t forget to get your- 
self socks and two new 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


“THERE SHE IS! . 





.. ARREST HERI” 


six-shooter in his belt. He 
had come to run the new 
saloon. 

Two hours later Society 
Bill and Shanks followed 
the freighter’s outfit up 
the cafion, but not by the 
usual trail. For reasons 
which they did not men- 
tion to each other, they 
stumbled through the low 
quaking-asp high up on 
the ridge, and so avoided 
the boarding-shack. 

Suddenly Shanks 
touched the other’s arm 
and pointed downward. 
Along the trail beside the 
river, her sunbonnet cape 
flapping in the wind, toil- 
ing breathlessly toward 
home, went ma, a bowl 
in one hand and a plate in 
the other. 

‘*Been up to Black’s 
shack,’’ muttered Shanks. 
Black, an employé of the 
Mountain eompany, had 
been injured by an ex- 
ploding stick of dynamite. 

‘‘She never thinks she 
has too much to do, ma 
don’t,’’ returned Society 
Bill. 

Half a mile beyond the 
Gale’s Ridge boarding- 
house, where the cafion 
widens in front of Mount 
Sniffle, stood a deserted 
shack taken possession of 
by the saloon outfit. Into 
it Bummer Dan was roll- 
ing his freight-load, while 
Ansell swaggered round, 
swearing excitedly. His 
hat was balanced on the 
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back of his head and his face 





shirts and a tie and the gloves. ’’ 

**‘No, ma, I’ll sure remem- 
ber,’’ Society Bill responded, 
as he started on. 

‘“‘And don’t forget to be a 
good boy.’? Ma’s head was 
thrust out of the window. 

‘‘No, ma, I won’t forget,’’ 













an The Last Appearance Of Ma STaples 
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THE BANKRUPTING OF SOCIETY BILL’ 2 


was purple. 

**T can tell you right at the 
start,’’ he began to Society 
Bill, ‘‘that I ain’t here to be 
run by no dough-faced, med- 
diin’, pious old woman —’’ 
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There was a sudden change in 
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he said, laughing. But he did. 

It was the enticing partnership offered him 
by Ansell of Meeteetse which made him forget, 
a partnership which promised to multiply his 
savings many times, and only when the bargain 
was made and he was back in Miner’s Camp 
did he begin to realize what his action would 
mean to Ma Staples. 

Therefore he was not in a happy mood, as 
he lay on the soft pine-strewn loam in front of 
the bunk-house. 

‘*Hey, Bill, got a grouch?’’ yelled ‘*Whis- 
pering Will,’’ rolling over in his bunk and 
looking out of the door. ‘‘The Whisperer’’ 
was the last of the night-shift to awaken. 

‘*Let that there society leader be!’’ ordered 
Shanks, from the bunk opposite. Once Society 
Bill had worn a starched collar when he started 
for Meeteetse— hence his nickname. ‘‘How 
can you expect him to mix up with us, and 
him just back from town??? 

‘**Huh !”’ proclaimed Whispering Will, aiming 
one shoe at Bill’s head and drawing on the 
other. ‘*He’s thinkin’ about the fortune 
Ansell’s goin’ to make for him. Guess he 
will make more saltin’ down his spare plunks 
into kegs than —’’ 

Society Bill raised himself on one elbow and 
threw a quick ‘‘Sh!’? into the bunk-house. 
*‘If you fellows can’t hold your tongues without 
help —’? he began in a subdued voice, and 
paused. 

Shanks stretched up and glanced out of the 


door. ‘‘It’s ma,’ he volunteered. ‘Bill don’t 
want her to know. ’”’ 
‘Huh !’? grunted the Whisperer. ‘‘He can’t 


keep it from her always, and it’s goin’ to hurt, 
too, when she knows. ’’ 

H is stage whisper reached Society Bill, who 
winced. ‘‘But a fellow must make money 
where he can,’ he argued with himself. ‘‘It’s 
every chap for himself in this world, and you 
can’t be lookin’ out for other folks eternally 1”? 

Ma’s pleasant voice answered his silent argu- 
ment. She stood in the trail leading from the 
boarding-shack to the bunk-house. ‘Billy !?? 
she called. ‘*Billy, boy !’” ’ 

_ He rose without reply. He had avoided ma 
Sinee his return. 

‘Billy !”? she called again. He was one of 
her ‘‘boys’? on whom she kept an especially 
motherly eye. ‘You never know one minute 
What he’s goin’ to do the next,’’ she said to 








the superintendent, ‘‘and I’ve an idea he don’t 
know himself. But he’s one of that sort you 
can’t help likin’ if you would, and you don’t 
want to help it, neither. There ain’t anythin’ 
he wouldn’t do for a friend!’’ A statement 
which gave Society Bill’s prominent character- 
istics and general standing in camp. ‘‘ Bring 
down your slicker,’’ she finished, catching a 
glimpse of his red flannel shirt. ‘‘I saw a tear 
in it yesterday. ’’ 

The miner worried a hole in the loam with 
the toe of his shoe. ‘*‘Why-ee, ma,’’ he hesi- 
tated, ‘‘I guess you have enough to do without 
mendin’ up my slicker.’? He felt a sudden 
guilty reluctance at allowing her to do extras 
for him. 

‘*Bless Moses !’’ cried ma, heartily. ‘‘Don’t 
keep me here screamin’ all day, but hurry 
down with your slicker !’’ 

With a clouded brow, Society Bill entered 
the bunk-house and reached for the slicker. 
As he did so he glanced down the rows of 
bunks. A pair of trousers swung carelessly 
by the suspenders farther on. There was a 
large, neatly applied patch on the left leg. 
Also he saw Whispering Will’s best vest con- 
taining a new pocket, and across the aisle 
Shanks’s coat, with the buttons sewed on 
firmly. ~ 

‘*Tt’s nothin’ to do such little mites of things 
in between times,’’ ma would say, briskly, as 
she took stray stitches for her boys. 

With ma it had never been ‘‘every chap for 
himself’’ in Miner’s Camp. 

‘*She’ll wish she’d never seen me when she 
finds out !’’ muttered Bill, stumbling down the 
trail with the slicker over his arm. Then 
he added, obstinately, ‘‘ But when a fellow can 
git rich that way quicker than any other, he 
can’t afford to—well, be soft, that’s all.’’ 

Ma had learned only the day before that 
Miner’s Camp was to have a saloon, and well 
she knew what that meant to her boys. She 
had heard also that some one in camp was 
furnishing the stock against Ansell’s time. It 
all came out at the breakfast-table. She had 
stood in the kitchen door, her arms akimbo, 
and over her big, kind face swept a hurt 
expression which sent Society Bill’s eyes to 
his plate. 

“*T know that none of my boys are doin’ 
the backin’,’’ she said, finally, with a quiet 





confidence which caused him to choke over his 
coffee, and the other members of the outfit to 
look conscious and uneasy. No one responded, 
and the new saloon-owner dimly wished that 
money could be multiplied more easily some 
other way than by investment in ‘ wet 
goods. ’’ 

Now, after he had deposited his torn slicker 
in her lap, Society Bill thrust his hands into 
his trousers pockets and leaned against the 
boarding-shack, looking down at the mining- 
camp’s ‘‘mother.’’ She sat in her favorite 
place in front of the door overlooking Wood 
River Cafion. She appeared tired. Her large 
face was grave, and there were lines beneath 
her eyes which betokened sleeplessness. She 
did not talk as she drove her needle, but worked 
quietly. 

Society Bill dug his hands deeper into his 
pockets and scowled down the cafion, where 
the wagon-trail wound in and out beside Wood 
River, deep down between Dundee and Gale’s 
Ridge. Suddenly he started slightly and 
cleared his throat. Pulling slowly into view 
came six horses. Riding the nigh wheeler was 
‘*Bummer Dan,’’ Cody freighter, and behind 
his loaded wagon rode a figure on horseback. 

Society Bill glanced apprehensively at ma, 
but her head was bent over the slicker. ‘‘I 
wish, ’’ he thought, half-angrily, ‘‘that she’d 
nag and scold instead of just lookin’ like that !’’ 

Somehow, with ma ‘‘lookin’ like that,’’ he 
did not regard his new enterprise with the 
same enthusiasm which he had felt down in 
Meeteetse talking it over with Ansell. 

Suddenly he said, ‘‘Say, ma, have you had 
a lot of extra work to-day? You look sort of 
used up.’’ 

Ma hastily brushed the slicker across her 
eyes as she replied, with forced cheerfulness, 
‘*No, it ain’t the work that’s usin’ me up, 
Billy. It’s thinkin’ what’s comin’ to camp and 
how bad it’ll be for the boys —’’ She choked 
and stopped. 

Society Bill made an inarticulate reply. He 
stole another glance at the freight outfit pulling 
steadily up the cafion, and then, with his 
mended slicker over his arm, went slowly up 
the trail. 

The freight-wagon was piled high with casks 
and kegs, and behind rode Ansell of Meeteetse, 
a slouch-hat tipped far over one ear and a 








the atmosphere, which caused 
the irate saloon-keeper to pause. Bummer Dan 
suspended a keg of beer as if minded to throw 
it in a direction other than the door. Shanks 
doubled up his fists, but on second thought 
deposited them tentatively in his pockets. 
Society Bill stepped nearer his partner and 
said,‘ ‘‘Huh?’’ suggestively. 

Ansell looked from one to another with a 
scowl. ‘‘I heerd down to Meeteetse that she 
run the whole Miner’s Camp outfit,’ he 
sneered, ‘‘and now I believe it.’’ 

Shanks’s fists worked in his pockets. ‘*They 
may know more down Meeteetse way ’n I give 
’em credit for,’’? he remarked, amiably. 

Ansell paid no attention to the retort, but 
turned to Society Bill. ‘‘Well, pardner,’’ he 
began, ‘‘just recollect she ain’t runnin’ me nor 
this joint, neither. She’s just been here —’’ 

His partner looked his alarm, but its cause 
was unknown to Ansell. 

‘‘She was wantin’ me to ‘please keep a nice 
house,’ ’’ he sneered, ‘‘and not sell to some 
kid or other up there —’’ 

‘*Kid Jones,’’ supplemented Shanks. ‘‘He’s 
under age, and there’s a law back of ma on that.’’ 

Ansell turned a black brow on the speaker. 
‘*How long since you got to be a temperance 
society ?’? he demanded, angrily. ‘‘I tell ye 
if I’m goin’ to run this saloon, [’ll run it! 
There ain’t no law-officer within thirty-five 
miles of here, and I ain’t layin’ out to be 
president of no temperance league. ’’ 

There was a brief silence. Society Bill’s 
gaze wandered over the mountaintops, the 
cafion, the beer-barrels, and finally lodged on 
Ansell. Then he turned away. ‘‘Say,’’ he 
began, over his shoulder, *‘if you want to keep 
your face pretty, don’t include Ma Staples in 
your line of talk again.’’ 

A yard farther on he paused again and 
glanced back. ‘‘And you needn’t trouble 
yourself to call me pardner again, either.’’ 

‘*Guess that Meeteetse chap needs a little 
private teachin’ about how to use his tongue,’’ 
drawled ‘‘the Hoosier,’’ when Shanks reported 
the incident concerning ma. 

‘Some day he might be swallowin’ his 
words and gettin’ choked on ’em,’’ added 
‘*Lightning Hank.’’ 

Ansell had not introduced himself auspi- 
ciously to Miner’s Camp. 

Society Bill sat silently whittling a pine 
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peg. He had become strangely reticent, and 
did not join in the others’ awkward attempt 
at the supper-table to ‘‘make it up to Ma 
Staples. ’’ 

‘‘See here, Harve,’’ called Shanks, ‘just | 
fetch me a quart or so of that cocoa! Ma can’t 
be beat on cocoa. ’’ 

‘‘Mighty few things she can be beat on,’’ 
said the Hoosier. 

‘Say, boys,’’ called Shanks, ‘‘s’pose ma 
had taken up with the offer of the Mountain 
company and struck the trail up to their 
boardin’-house —’’ 

His words were drowned in a loud groan 
and general speech: ‘‘We’d ha’ followed — 

‘*Gale’s Ridge tunnel’d been shut up —’’ 

Society Bill glanced from one to another in 
surprise, and then leaned across the corner of 
the table and spoke to Shanks: ‘‘Say, what 
you gassin’ about ?’’ 

‘‘Why, Bill, don’t believe we told you, did 
we, that tother company made ma a handsome 
offer while you were away? Offered her a 
raise of fifty a month if she’d desert us —’’ 

‘‘And ma didn’t desert, not she!’ yelled 
Whispering Will. ‘‘Bully for ma!’ 

‘‘Why didn’t you go, ma?’’ asked Society 
Bill, later, suddenly rounding the corner of the 
boarding-shack and coming on ma sitting in 
the doorway. 

Bill was expected up at the new ‘‘joint’’ to 
help get things in readiness for the sale of liquor 
on the morrow. 

‘*Go where, boy ?’’ asked ma. 

She was knitting by the fading light reflected 





back from the rock-crowned top of Dundee, 
toward which she glanced from 
time to time as the colors changed 
among the fleecy clouds which 
hovered round the summit. When 
Society Bill appeared she laid 
her knitting hastily inside the 
door on a heap of something red, 
and pushed it all back into the 
shadow, as she repeated, ‘‘Where, 
Billy ?”’ 

‘*Why, up to the other boardin’- 
house. The boys say you had 
the offer. ’’ 

‘*Yes, but I didn’t take it. I 
was needed here. ’’ 

‘*But the money ?”’ urged Bill. 
‘*You’d have made fifty plunks 
more, the boys say.’’ 

‘‘And what would fifty more 
amount to,’’ returned ma, quietly, 
‘*if I’m needed here? Why, bless 
Moses, Billy, I wouldn’t leave my 
boys for a hundred more! I’m 
earnin’ enough and to spare. 
What more could I ask except to 
be of use to some one, and I guess 
I’m some use here, ain’t 1?’’ 

‘*Well, I reckon !’’ came a drawl 
from round the corner, and Society 
Bill found the Hoosier and Shanks 
had joined them. 

Society Bill moved uneasily and 
glanced at the work ma had 
pushed back into the shadow. 
‘*Wristers,’’ he ejaculated to him- 
self, ‘‘a heap of red wristers! I 


bet she’s begun to make Christmas es 


for the lot of us already! I guess, 
ma,’’ he said, slowly, aloud, ‘‘there ain’t any 
call for you thinkin’ you ain’t no use here.’’ 

Suddenly ma’s face changed. An expression 
of indignation swept over it. Her eyes glowed 
and she threw her hands out in a strong ges- 
ture. ‘‘I just can’t help it!’’ she cried, in 
a suppressed voice. ‘‘I feel as if I can’t stand 
it to have that man here and that—that whisky ! 
It seems as if I must take an ax’’—she pointed 
to one stuck into a log a few steps away— 
‘‘and smash every barrel of the stuff before a 
drop is sold to my boys !’’ 

She spoke with such suppressed violence, so 
unlike the usual Ma Staples, that Shanks, 
deeply impressed, faithfully repeated her words 
up in the bunk-house. 

Therefore every one felt uneasy over the 
situation when the news came that the saloon 
had been entered the night before and every 
drop of the ‘‘wet goods’’ turned into the river. 

lt was Bummer Dan who brought the news. 
He left his freight-wagon and six at the foot 
of Gale’s Ridge and toiled up the trail directly 
after breakfast. He met Society Bill, who 
was on the night-shift, sauntering down the 
trail, and unfolded his budget of information 
to him first. Then he hurried excitedly past 
the boarding-shack and caught the day-shift 
just as they were starting, for the tunnel. 

‘*Bill, he’s gone up the cafion foamin’ mad, 
1 tell you!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘But I took notice 
that it’s because Ansell struck the trail this 
mornin’ for Meeteetse without a word to Bill 
to get a warrant for ma!’’ 

‘*A warrant for ma!’’ echoed a dozen voices. 

‘*Yes,’? affirmed Bummer Dan. ‘Don’t 
know’s I ever saw Bill so hoppin’ mad. You 
see, Ansell was uneasy after he heard what 
ma said last night, so he gets up along about 
three this mornin’ and goes over to the joint. 
He come right back and woke me up and said 
he wa’n’t goin’ to wait to speak to Bill about 
the matter. Said you was all clean daft when 
the old woman was mixed up in things! Said 
if he couldn’t shoot her, he could arrest her —’’ 





‘*He better try it!’ yelled Whispering Will. 


‘Say, boys, the Gale’s Ridge outfit’ll stand 
by ma if she smashes all the saloons in Big- 
horn County, heh?’’ called Shanks, glancing 
behind him. 

‘*No use askin’ such a fool question !’’ came 
the prompt response. 

Bummer Dan took off his hat and passed a 
red handkerchief across his forehead, remark- 
ing, ‘‘It is rather tough on Bill, though.’’ 

No one volunteered a reply. His loss was 
the other side of the question, and it was a 
solemn outfit that awaited developments that 
day—and a surprised outfit when the develop- 
ments came. 

At dinner-time Society Bill was still absent, 
and when the men gathered into the shack 
for supper he was not among them. Harve, 
the flunky, waited silently on thirty-five silent 
boarders. Ma was busy in the kitchen. 

When dinner was half-over, Society Bill en- 
tered, and without a word stepped over the 
bench beside the pine table and sat down in 
the vacant place. No one appeared to notice 
him, until Shanks ventured to ask, with forced 
carelessness, ‘‘Seen anything of Ansell yet ?’’ 
A backward glance had assured Shanks that 
ma was still in the kitchen. 

Every one ate fast, but listened hard 
and looked everywhere else except at Society 
Bill. 

The latter’s face exhibited a curious mixture 


of anger and embarrassment. ‘‘Seen Ansell ?’’ 
he growled. ‘‘No. He’s hiked out to Meeteetse 
—where he belongs !’’ 


Lightning Hank leaned back and looked 
out of the door. ‘‘Guess he don’t caleulate 





ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 





- WOULD HAVE FALLEN BUT FOR THE SUPPORT 


OF THE STEERING-WHEEL. 


he hiked out to stay, for here he comes, 
lookin’ like he owned the camp. ’’ 

Ansell strode in with an expression of tri- 
umph, just as Ma Staples appeared in the 
kitchen doorway. Behind him came a con- 
stable, coatless, and with side-arms very much 
in evidence. 

Without a glance at the diners, Ansell’s eyes 
lighted on ma, and his finger pointed. ‘‘There 
she is!’? he announced, loudly, to his com- 
panion. ‘‘Arrest her!’’ And he spat tobacco 
juice bravely on the floor. 

There ensued an instant’s silence. Thirty- 
six knives were poised at varying angles. 
Thirty-six men choked and stared, but ma’s 
face never changed its color, nor did the hands 
resting on her hips tremble. She was anxiously 
regarding the floor in front of Ansell. The 
constable flushed and hung back. 

**Do your duty |’? commanded Ansell, lodging 
another supply of tobacco juice on the floor. 

** Bless Moses !’’ ejaculated ma, severely. 
‘*Them boards were scrubbed only this morn- 
in’! My boys never spit on the floor.’’ 

Her familiar anxiety broke the spell. Society 
Bill rose. So did Shanks. So did Whispering 
Will and the Hoosier. 

‘*You didn’t tell me,’’ stammered the con- | 
stable, backing toward the door, ‘‘that I’d got | 
to arrest a—a—lady.’’ Ma Staples’s fame had 
reached Meeteetse. 

‘‘What if I didn’t?’’ cried Ansell. ‘‘She’s 
a housebreaker, and I ain’t goin’ to be beat 
by a woman. ’’ 

There was a clatter of benches overturned as 
the Gale’s Ridge men came to their feet. There 
was a rattle of dishes as the outfit plunged, 
without regard as to how they got there, toward 
Ansell, but they came up suddenly against 
Society Bill. Society Bill was pale. His 
embarrassment had increased. 

‘*Arrestin’? ma, are you?’’ he asked, in a 
curiously quiet voice. ‘*What for?’’ 

‘*You know!’ stormed Ansell. 
she heard to threaten last night — 





**Wasn’t 


| started forward, slowly, 





‘Say, Ansell,’’ interrupted Society Bill, 


‘whose money was it that paid for them 
wet goods, tell me that?’’ 

The men looked at each other in amazement. 
Was not that the very thing he had been trying 
to conceal from ma all these days? 

‘*Bill always makes it a point to do his 
thinkin’ after his speakin’!’’ muttered the 
Hoosier, in exasperation. 

‘*Say !’? demanded Society Bill, as the other 
did not reply instantly. 

‘*Yours did!’’ retorted Ansell. 

‘* Bless Moses !’’ exclaimed ma, in dismay. 

‘*¥es, mine did,’’ repeated Bill, ‘‘and the 
loss is mine, and ’twas up to you to mind your 
business and leave the matter to me —’’ He 
paused, stammering, while the color rose. Then 








mysterious in the early morning haze, as 
Fuller and I arrived before it. 

My first impression was one of surprise— 
there is something essentially surprising about 
one’s first introduction to anything aeronautic. 
I had had no idea that aeroplanes needed so 
mueh stable room. It was only when Fuller 
opened a wieket door and we stepped inside 
that I remembered that Fuller’s standard 
biplanes were thirty-four feet wide 
and about the same length, and 
that two of these, side by side, 
would require over seventy 
of easy space. An aerodrome to 
accommodate six biplanes must 
have nothing in common with a 
New York fiat. 

Fuller turned on the electric 
light, and the varnished canvas 
planes stood out like waiting 
‘ghosts of the centuries to come. 
He led me to the machine stand- 
ing nearest the big sliding doors. 
Its white wings seemed poised in 
alert expectancy, impatient for the 
opening of the way. 

‘*This plane,’’? said Fuller, in 
his matter-of-fact way, ‘‘is, I 
believe, the last word in aero- 
nautics, so far. I gave her a 
good trying-out yesterday, and 
she exceeded my expectations. 
When I have made a few adjust- 
ments, [ am going to give her 
some more work. Want to come 
along??? 

I am a timid man, and it was 
not until I had seen Fuller make 
half a dozen short, perfect flights 
in his beautiful new ‘‘bird’’ that 
the idea attracted me. Fuller, I 
might say, knows rather more 
about aeronautics than any other 
man alive. At that time I proba- 
bly knew rather less; therefore 
I can be forgiven the hesita- 
tion, even apart from my natural 
timidity. It was friendship and not enthusi- 
asm for aviation.that had taken me to Fuller’s 
experimental station among the Jersey sand- 
dunes and flats. 

I stood, speculatively, beside the aeroplane 
after a bit of particularly pretty cireling and 
manoeuvering, and Fuller, as he tinkered 
about, noticed my half-yielding attitude. 

‘*Come on,’’ he said, persuasively. ‘‘Climb 
up on this seat and take a trip. I am rather 
afraid to get you started, because I know 
you’ll want me to keep the machine flying all 
night to amuse you.’’ 

‘*Is it perfectly safe?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Safer than a steamship, and twice as safe 
as a railway-train,’’ replied my friend; and 
he straightway began to help me into the 
rather narrow framework seat. 

No sooner had I braced my feet against the 
forward support than I began to regret my 
haste, if haste it might be called. I remem- 
bered several important matters that should 
have had my attention before I embarked on 
this adventure, among them the signing of my 
will. 

I was about to explain these things to Fuller 
when I forgot them in the ease of soft, smooth 
| motion. 

Gently, 


Ts big aerodrome loomed up, linge me 


lightly, the great canvas thing 
then swiftly; then 
with a graceful sweep she followed the inclina- 
tion of her forward planes and took the air. 


Confidently, almost caressingly, she seemed to 


balance herself for a moment on the unstable | 


element, and then she shot forward and upward, 
exulting in her freedom. 

There is something intoxicating about flight. 
Perhaps it is the joy of conquest—the joy that 
has carried mankind on from one invention to 
another since the ages of barbarism. For the 


time my timidity vanished. I leaned forward | 


and gasped with delight. 

‘‘O my, Fuller, but this beats all the dusty | 
roads in the world!’’ I exclaimed. 

Fuller smiled contentedly. 


‘‘Just wait,’? he begged. ‘‘You haven’t | 


his eyes lighted on Ma Staples, and the sight 
of her seemed to wring the truth from him. ‘‘I 
figured that I wouldn’t have to give myself 
| away,’’ he began, impulsively, ‘‘but this here 
fool move —’’ waving his hand toward Ansell. 

‘*T might as well tell, you here and now that 
ma didn’t have anythin’ to do with puttin’ 
that joint out of workin’ order last night. I 
did it myself, and I ain’t answerin’ any ques- 
tions as to why, either !’’ 

Two hours later, up in the tunnel, the 
Hoosier recovered speech. He leaned against 
the back of the loaded car and scratched his 
head. ‘‘I’m thinkin’, Shanks, ’’ he said, ‘‘that 
maybe ma ought to have more credit than Bill 
gave her for bustin’ up his saloon !’’ 





ENSIONS 


FOXHALL / 


really begun to enjoy & 
our ascensional range.’ 

What ascensional range was I had only a 
very vague idea. Fuller explained: 

‘“The ascensional range is the limit of height 
to which any machine will rise with a given 
engine-power and given barometric conditions. 
It is the height at which the handling of an 
aeroplane becomes much simplified, because it 
then becomes a two-dimensional vehicle. ’’ 

The explanation was all right, but it re- 
moved one difficulty to bring in another. I 
nodded. A flying aeroplane is no place for 


és 
Wait till we reach 


feet | conversation, and I decided I would learn about 


those two dimensions when talking and listen- 
ing were easier. 

Up and up we went, now shooting with 
arrow-like straightness, now circling in wide 
or narrow spirals, like ascending smoke 
wreaths. I was utterly delighted. I liked 
the straight flights best; the ‘‘banking’’ of a 
machine at the curves brings nervous moments 
to a timid man. 

The wind rushed through the canvas frames, 
whistling an eery, exhilarating accompaniment 
to the rhythmic exhaust of the engine and the 
whir of the propeller blades. Occasionally 
Fuller would move his hand slightly, pushing 
one of the levers at the other side of him this 
way or that, or turning the wheel in front of 
him, to take advantage of air-current or wind. 

Suddenly the machine stopped gliding up- 
ward and shot forward at increased speed. 

‘*This,’? explained Fuller, at the top of his 
voice, ‘‘is the limit of our ascensional range. 
Here, sa to speak, we lose a dimension.’? He 
moved the elevating planes to a horizontal 
position without changing the course. 

**You see,’’ he said, ‘‘that here the aero- 
plane becomes a two-dimensional vehicle, witha 
tendency to go neither up nor down, but only 
forward. At this height — Jim, I’ve got to 
own up. I thought it would pass off, but I— 
believe—I’m—going—to—faint. ’’ 

And without further ado, that is exactly 
what Fuller did! 

He slumped forward, and would have fallen 
but for the support of the steering-wheel. For 
some seconds I was in the grip of real panic. 
Feverishly I pulled Fuller into a more secure 
position. My heart almost stood still as my 
efforts caused the machine to lurch violently, 
but the great plane righted itself and cut its 
way serenely onward. 

In moments of extreme fear the mind works 
in the haphazard manner of nightmares. I 
remember being at the same time grateful and 
indignant over this conduct of the aeroplane. 
Acutely realizing how we were dependent on 
it, I was conscious of a foolish wrath that it 
should skim so exultingly onward, as if indif- 
ferent to the plight into which it had tempted 
us. 

In a minute I became calmer, and turned 
my mind to more sensible reflections. They 
did not promise to be much more profitable. I 
tried to chafe Fuller’s hands, but the move- 
ment threatened to shake him from his seat. I 
upbraided myself for not having paid more 
attention to the working of the levers, and 
then I reflected that however much knowledge 
I had, it would be of no value with the levers 
beyond Fuller, a good five and a half feet 
away. A feeling of utter helplessness swept 
over me. 

With a curious, whimsical turn, I felt grate- 
ful for the loss of that third dimension. I was 
| not very certain what it prevented us from 
doing, but if it kept us from a downward 
direction I was willing to bear the loss of it. 

Then it suddenly flashed over me that that 
was exactly the direction we must take before 
| lack of gasoline caused an engine failure. If 
| that happened, we should certainly be dashed 
| to pieces. 
| I looked at Fuller. He had not stirred. 
| Right there was another imperative reason 
| why we should descend. Fuller might be suf- 
fering in some way from the altitude, and 
| probably needed either medical attention or 
at least denser air. I touched him; he was 
| cold as ice. There was only one thing to be 
| done—a thing, for a man like myself, so des- 
perate that only the extremest need gave the 
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semblance of sanity to the attempt. I must 
get to the levers; better to die fighting than to 
sit there and wait for death. 

At what speed we were travelling I had no 
means of knowing, for there were no station- 
ary objects by which one could judge. It 
must have been terrific, though, for the wind 
swept through the planes like a hurricane. 
And through that hurricane I must reach the 
levers. 

I looked down for a flash. It made me 
deathly sick. The earth seemed miles below, 
desired, but grimly challenging. 

Perspiration poured from me. I slowly took 
off my leather coat and threw it over Fuller. 
Then I realized that this was the first step of 
preparation, and fear stabbed me anew. 

In front of the two seats ran the crosspiece of 
wood against which our feet were braced, and 
which gave partial support to the elevating 
planes. Between this slim foothold and the 
seats was the terrible chasm, the yawning threat 
of which dared me to make a fight for life. It 
was along this frail support that I must crawl 
to the levers. A slender chance to grasp a 
slender hope. 

I gripped the upright beside me, and gingerly 
half-turning, reversed one foot for the journey. 
I hope that I may never again have to make 
such a terrific effort of the will as the comple- 
tion of that turn required. Summoning every 
ounce of courage I ever had, I left my seat, 
completed the turn, and the journey was 
begun. No man’s reason could survive two 
such efforts. I was weak from the struggle of 
it. I paused a second, and took a steadier 
grip. The wind tore fiendishly at me and the 
vibration of the engine threatened to shake my 
feet from their support. A slip was too hor- 
rible to contemplate, and I moved a little 
more to keep from thinking. By some mercy 
Fuller’s feet had kept a slight hold on the 
brace, and I should have to step carefully over 
them, or I might dislodge them and see him 
slip to death. 

The shaft of the steering-wheel gave me 
partial support, but oh, the care I had to use, 
and the fear lest a turning of the wheel might 
capsize us! Slowly I lifted one foot over, 
pulled the other one nearer, made room beside 
the first, grasped the upright beyond, and 
was over. The machine lurehed with my 
weight, and I feared that we were lost; but 
slowly she righted herself until she was almost 
even. 

I leaned forward to examine the lever con- 
nections. The power I dared not touch. I 
would try to get to a lower level, and then go 
straight ahead, in the hope that Fuller would 
revive in the denser air. 

I grasped the lever that was connected with 
the forward planes, and pulled it. I pulled 
hard. The lever shot forward with a sud- 
denness and ease that were quite out of my 
calculations. My feet slipped from under me, 
and I shot down into that terrible chasm and 
looked into the eyes of death. . 

The shock gave me a singular calm. Long 
before I realized that I had firm hold of the 
lever and the upright, I was fully resigned to 
my fate. 

I felt in that flash rather glad that the ter- 
rible strain was over at last. I had gone to 
the extreme of terror, and although I am by 
nature a timid man, I had weathered the storm 
and turned the corner to true, calm courage. 
And greatly I needed it. 

My fall had pulled the lever clear forward. 
The planes were deflected almost vertically, 
and we were rushing to the earth at fearful 
speed. I could hardly breathe. My ears 
pounded and my head throbbed. In a minute, 
more or less, we must strike. I tried to pull 
myself up, but the straining of the lever 
warned me of the risk. If that broke, there 
was indeed no hope. 

In a burst of unthinking strength I let go 
the lever and clutched the upright with both 
hands. Every second I expected the crashing, 
mutilating impact. 

With a mighty effort I pulled one leg up to 

the crosspiece and forced myself to my feet. 
The ground was rising hungrily to meet us. 
Once more I grasped the lever, and with a 
little hysterical laugh, pushed it into a perpen- 
dicular position. 
; The guides answered with the precision of 
intelligent life. For a second the terrible 
momentum carried us down; then, with a 
Sweet curving swoop, the great canvas bird 
sped on horizontally, not more than thirty feet 
from the ground. 

I gasped with a great relief. We were over 
flat-lying meadow-land, and I was just deter- 
mining to try my hand at bringing the plane 
to earth when Fuller stirred uneasily, put aside 
the coat I had thrown over him, and looked 
round, 

We did not exchange a word. I scrambled 
back the way I had come, for the dizzy height 
was eaten up, and the journey had no terror 
for me now. 

Fuller reached out to the levers, and in two 
gentle curves we took the ground. And still 
we did not speak as we climbed stiffly from our 
Seats and our hands met. For Fuller knows 
that I am a timid man, and he knew what I 
had done. And both of us knew that the 
gratitude of our hearts was beyond the reach 
of our tongues, 
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HE ship, an ocean liner of © 
medium size, was laboring and 
shuddering as if she had found 

as much to do as she could stand; 
;and even when, every minute or 
|two, she recovered an even keel, 
and both her propellers were immersed, the 
plates and girders of her frame, her skin and 
bones, as it were, seemed to cry out and sob 
their impatience, and protest against the invisi- 
ble strain. 

**Moderating ?’? one passenger wistfully said 
to another; but hardly had the word been 
spoken when the struggle against the seas 
began again, with lurches and plunges, and 
the resounding impact of huge battering-rams 
assailing her amidships, under the counter and 
in the bows. 

Now she rolled and then pitched, this vessel 
that looked from the wharf as little likely to 
sway or dance as the Capitol at Washington or 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. All the time the creak- 
ing and groaning and hammering continued. 
Listening apprehensively in the staterooms and 
in the saloon, one could imagine that elfin 
smiths and carpenters, swarming like ants, 
were plying their tools out of sight, boring 
here, tapping there, trying with tireless in- 
dustry to make apertures in roof and walls in 
a conspiracy of doom. 

They were audible only in the intervals of 
comparative quiet. Following them came blows 
which silenced everything else, a thud as of 
sand-bags, blunt rather than poignant, an 
assault which arrested progress and made the 
passengers clutch the edges of the tables and 
the arms of their chairs, and gaze with fearful 
surmise into each other’s eyes. 


When the Wave Strikes. 


THWART, one looked for a gap in the steel 
walls and an inrush of water. When the 
impact was forward, it left no doubt in 

some minds that we had struck something, an 
iceberg, or another ship, perhaps, one of those 
derelicts, abandoned, water-logged, which are 
probably the greatest danger of all. 

For a moment it seemed that the engines had 
stopped. Then one 
could hear with relief 
a renewal of the revolu- 
tion of the propellers 
astern and the throb of 
the pistons, like heart- 
beats. Again she rolled 
and pitched, wriggling 
ahead in spite of every- 
thing. 

Few had come down 
to dinner. The tables 
were spread with glint- 
ing glass and silver, 
flowers and fruit, but 
the stewards balanced 
themselves idly behind 
many empty chairs. 
The high and beauti- 
ful room glowed in the 
radiance of hundreds of 
electric lamps under 
pink silk shades. All 
the luxury was un- 
heeded. Fear does not 
ask to be fed with a 
silver spoon; usually it 
does not care to be fed at all. Morsels were 
held tremulously midway between the dishes 
and the mouth, and then discarded, as one 
shock followed another. 

But there was no oceasion for alarm, as the 
few who were experienced knew very well 
from the presence of the captain at the head 
of his table. There he sat, smiling, in his 
tailless little mess-jacket, trim and elegant in 
evening dress, nonchalantly cracking walnuts 
—cracking walnuts and joking with the old 
travellers who were near him. Had there 
been peril, he would not have been there, as 
all of us understood who had crossed the ocean 
many times and in all sorts of weather. 

“This is what you call rough, isn’t it, cap- 
tain?’’? somebody asked in quaking tones. 

The captain cracked another walnut and 
sweetened it with a raisin. ‘‘Oh, no! A bit 
of heavy water coming over the bow, that’s all. 
The glass is rising.’’ 

I had never before heard that expression, — 
‘‘a bit of heavy water,’’—but it was quite | 
characteristic of the soothing way captains 
have of describing weather to their passengers. 
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The Cool Officers. 


OU can never get a note of alarm out of 
Y them, even when they are anxious them- 

selves. Their chief object in the stress of | 
emergencies is to prevent panic among the pas- 
sengers. They fear that more than they fear 
anything else, for they know that once it starts it 
spreads like a fire, and puts an end to the self- | 
possession which is essential in all if the situa- | 





|often came in showing damage. 
swept them from stem to stern, and it was not 


HE *OCEAN WAVE; 


H. RIDEING “a 


even on the rare occasions when 
it is plain enough to the initiated 
that danger exists. But, as I 
have said, there was no danger in 
the seas that were playing with 
the ship that night. 

In a sense the captain may always be re- 
garded as a hostage to fortune, and you may 
be sure that he is looking for nothing out of 
the common while he wears his dinner-jacket. 
When the weather is thick, or when in the 
spring and summer months ice may be encoun- 
tered, he sticks to the bridge. His appearance 
below should satisfy everybody that all is 
going well. 


“Bits of Heavy Water.” 


WENT on deck. To prevent them from slip- 

ping, the chairs were roped to the rail of 

the deck-house. All but a few were vacant, 
and one could only guess that something alive 
might be hidden here and there in the rugs 
piled in disorder over them. 

Spray gleamed on white paint, brass and 
enamel. The wind whistled and boomed high 
above the whir of dynamos and the drifts of 
music from the warm and radiant saloon. The 
steam choked and coughed in the pipes parallel 
with the funnels. 

Venturing as far as the forward rail, one 
could see other flashes of white, as ‘‘bits of 
heavy water’’ combed over the bows, and tear- 
ing at the hatches and the winches, spent them- 
selves in needle-like, hissing showers. To the 
leeward the seas, sweeping defeated from under 
the bottom of the ship, looked in the darkness 
like fields of snow; to the windward, where it 
was hardly safe to be, even in the shelter of 
the canvas wind-screens spread from stanchion 
to stanchion, they rose, raced and advanced 
higher than the highest deck, higher than 
the bridge itself. They were black and crested 
with white, terrifying in bulk and impetus, as 
if, striking and striking again, they must over- 
whelm the staggering ship that dared them. 
Through them and over them she plunged, 
wet, but unharmed; and the next noon, when 
the miniature chart which hangs in the 


IN MID-ATLANTIC. 


companionway to show the latitude and longi-|1I didn’t like the look of it a little bit. 


tude and the distance run each day was replaced 
in its frame, those who crowded about it saw 
by the abstract of the log near the margin 
the captain’s laconic definition of what they 
had been through—‘‘a moderate gale.’’ Their 
imaginations and sensations would have put it 
down as a hurricane. 

The ship is not yet built, and is not likely 
to be built, that can remain absolutely stable 
in the angriest Atlantic weather, although 
now and then one hears of passages made 
without a single case of seasickness on board. 
Such immunity should be attributed to the 
smoothness of the sea on exceptional occasions, 
and not wholly to the design and size of the ship. 
The Mauretania and the Lusitania, each of 
thirty-two thousand tons, roll and pitch occa- 
sionally, and the latest White Star liners, of 
forty-five thousand tons, and the projected 
Hamburg-American liner, of fifty thousand 


| tons, must also yield more or less to the seas 


that are raised on the Atlantic by gales which 


|sometimes blow unceasingly week after week 


and month after month. 
Nevertheless, the enormous increase in the 








| owners ; they know what she can do. 


size of modern ships, their bilge-keels and | 


| their improved engines, are doing much to 


reduce, if they, do not altogether eliminate, 


the discomfort of storms. 


When, thirty years and more ago, the largest 
ships were of five thousand tons or less, they 
The seas 


uncommon to hear of boats, skylights and 
ventilators being carried away; even the navi- 


tion is to be saved. You cannot get the word | gating bridges went sometimes with the ill-fated 
‘“‘danger’’ out of them, nor can you see the | officers on them. 


| apprehension of it in their faces or their mien, | 





In heavy weather passengers were not allowed 








on deck at all. The tables were set with 
**fiddles’’ on, small wooden compartments to 
keep the dishes from slipping, contrivances 
that are hardly ever seen now. Funnels, o1 
smoke-stacks, round or elliptical, were flattened 
or torn out of their sockets when the steel 
cables meant to secure them snapped. Rails 
and stanchions of the same metal were curled 
up like raveled string and wisps of straw. 

Some of us can remember what happened 
to the Germanic in April, 1885. A hurricane 
was blowing, and before she could recover 
from one sea, another burst over the bow, dark 
and as solid to the sight as a wall of bluish 
lava towering above the foreyard. The cap- 
tain was standing by the helmsman in the 
wheel-house, and cried out to him, *‘Hold on 
for your life!’’ 

The next moment both of them were flung 
off their feet, and everything in the room was 
afloat. The wheel-house itself had collapsed. 
Nearly all the life-boats and the davits holding 
them, the compasses, too, had gone. The 
forward steam-winch, tons in weight, and 
riveted to the deck, had been picked up like 
a chip and dropped twenty feet away from 
its place; another winch, aft, had been carried 
overboard. 


A Wave on the Germanic. 


HEN he revived, the captain saw that 

the steam steering apparatus under the 

bridge had also been wrecked, and 
there the ship lay, out of control, in the trough, 
tossing like a cork in a boiling caldron. The 
passengers were terror-stricken; several of 
them had been injured. The sea had smashed 
ports and doors, and was pouring in a cataract 
down the saloon stairs into the cabins below. 

As quickly as possible the spare wheel aft 
was manned, and then came the always diffi- 
cult and dangerous feat of bringing her round, 
head on to sea and wind. While giving his 
orders, the captain was lashed to the bridge; 
and with the loss of only one life, a poor seaman, 
the Germanic staggered back to Liverpool. 

That was what is called a tidal wave. Prob- 
ably the tides had nothing to do with it. It 
may be ascribed to phenomena as to which 
there is much difference of opinion among both 
mariners and scientific observers. The sea 
may flow in waves hardly varying in height 
and force for hours and days in succession. 
They assail the ship 
exposed to them in bat- 
talions, like an advan- 
cing and constantly 
reénforced army, uni- 
formed in bottle green 
and slaty blue, and 
plumed with snowy 
crests, visible through 
the darkest night. 

Then, unforeseen, a 
giant springs up among 
them. Such a wave the 
bravest sailor sees with 
dread, quailing before 
inevitable disaster. 

“T saw it coming 
right over the bow,’’ 
the chief officer of what 
was then the fastest 
and largest ship on the 
Atlantic said to me, 
describing his first ex- 
perience with a ‘‘tidal 
wave. ’’ 

‘She was going full 
twenty-one knots, and 
We 
could see the moon through the top of it as 
we dipped into it. It looked as if the sky, 
moon and all, had dropped and become solid 
like a wall of bluish rock, rising vertically 
ahead of us. I had only one comforting 
thought. The ship was new to me, and 
twenty-one knots was two better than anything 
else afloat. I wasn’t used to it, but I said to 
myself, ‘I know the builders, and I know the 
It’s all 
right.’ Then I was knocked flat, with two of 
my ribs gone. . 


A Mountain in Motion. 


“ OU should have seen the steel deck-house 
Yy for’ard, like a bandbox through which 
you had put your foot, and the ports had 
been shot out of their sockets and carried like 
cannon-balls down the whole length of the 
music-room and into. the mirrors at the other 
end. Boats gone, ventilators gone. We slowed 
down, but after that tidal wave, or whatever 
you like to call it, the sea was as it had been 
before, only moderate. ’’ 

The old and famous Etruria, of the Cunard 
line, also encountered one of these unaccount- 
able and terrific upheavals of the Atlantic. 
Like all the steamers of her period, she carried 
sails, and at a moment when the watch had 
been ordered to trim them, and were crossing 
the forward deck to obey, the chief officer 
beheld a rampart of water descending upon 
them over the bow out of the comparatively 
calm sea. It had the appearance of a long 
mountain in motion, shutting out the horizon 
half-way up to the sky. 

‘I shall never forget how it looked,’’ he 
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pretty, —robin’s-egg blue and white stripes, 
—and such a bargain !’’ 


testified afterward. ‘‘It looked like a sudden 
upheaval of the whole sea—as if the sea had 
been tilted up on edge from the bottom and 
was falling upon us. I cried out to the men, 
but it was too late.’’ 

All of them lay in the swash, stunned and 
bruised, three of them with broken bones, one 
of them dead. Yet, strange to say, the ship 
herself had not suffered, and a minute later 
she was plowing ahead, with nothing but seas 
of ordinary height to retard her. 

Of that upheaval it was said: ‘‘It is a trans- 
mitted force that thus silently passes, not the 
body of water itself. It is when a strong wind 
drives the head of a billow faster than its bulk 
can run, or when the bottom shallows and the 
crest of the wave, travelling faster than the 
arrested base, curl and tumble over, that we 
see the foam and madness of the sea.’’ 

That, however, is but theory. 

What the force of such a stupendous wave 
is may be computed from the fact that seas 
only twenty feet high by actual measurement 
exercise a pressure of two thousand and eighty- 
six pounds on every square foot exposed to 
them. Nothing could resist such a bombard- 
ment if it did not yield to the blow as a ship 
does, or oppose it as does a cliff or breakwater. 
Defied by a cliff or a sea-wall, or an island 
lighthouse like Fastnet, in the Irish Sea, or 
Minot’s Ledge, in Massachusetts Bay, the 
spray of it leaps to a height of over three 
hundred feet. 

The Pomeranian, of the Allan line, was 
boarded by a sea which carried away her 
bridge, pilot-house, chart-room and deck-house. 
Her captain, the second officer, the fourth 
officer and nine others were swept overboard 
and never seen again. She was one of the 
smaller ships of about thirty years ago, but 
the Normannia was one of the first of the 
so-called ‘‘greyhounds,’’ a magnificent vessel 
of more than eight thousand tons, a giant of 
her generation, of the highest class, and, any- 
body would have thought, invulnerable. 

When she was two days out from Sandy 
Hook, on her way to the Mediterranean, the 
weather became sc rough that the captain de- 
cided to slow down, and she was proceeding 
at reduced speed when a phenomenal sea struck 
her. According to the officer of the watch, 
she had risen to one wave of average height, 
and as she sank into the hollow beyond, he 
observed that the next wave was much higher 
than any of its predecessors. She rode that 
also successfully, but as she 
again pitched with her head 
down and her stern high on 
the receding slope, a third 
wave, following faster and 
closer than the others, and 
of magnified bulk, descended 
on her like an avalanche. 

The forward deck of oak 
and steel was bent by it, 
and a large section of the 
steel house upon it smashed 
as if it had been tin, paste- 
board, or tissue-paper. The 
dome over the main saloon 
was carried away, and the 
saloon flooded and stripped 
of all its furniture and orna- 
ments. So serious was the 
damage that she had to re- 
turn to New York, and after 
that it took several months 
and over fifty thousand dol- 
lars to repair her. Had she 
been a smaller ship she must 
have foundered. 

What is the cause of such 
monster seas? There are, of 
course, tidal waves, which 
usually follow the subsi- 
dence or upheaval of the 
floor of the sea, as in earth- 
quakes. 

One of the most remark- 
able of these inundated Iquique, on the coast 
of Peru, in 1866, and bore the United States 
ship Wateree on its bosom over the town to 
the foot-hills of the mountains, and left her 
stranded fifty feet higher than the level of the 
Pacific when it receded. But there was no 
earthquake when, in 1885, a tidal wave rolled 
into Manzanilla Bay, near Colon, and plucked 
every ship from her moorings, causing the loss 
of many of them and their crews. 

A disturbance from below may now and then 
be held responsible for the swollen and erratic 
bodies of water which, bringing havoe in their 
train, spring forward like giants out of a 
erouching ambush. I think, however,—and 
much more learned people only theorize on the 
subject,—that ‘‘cumulative’’ is a better word 
for them than any other, and that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred they gather their 
force and size from the condition of the surface 
instead of from below. 

If a ship is heading into them and encounters 
them with her head down, or, in other words, 
at a moment when she has plunged, like the 
Normannia, down the slope of a preceding 
wave, with her stern high and her bow low, 
she is not likely to escape them. 

Similarly, if they and the wind are fol- 
lowing her, and she has not greater speed 
than they have, they may catch her while 
her stern is down and her bow up. Then 








she is ‘*pooped,’’ destruction coming over 
the stern instead of over the bow. 

Nowadays ‘‘tidal waves’’ are becoming rare. 
They are never reported by the largest steamers 
of the great lines, and the passengers are less 
awed by the size of the seas than they used to 
be when a vessel of five thousand tons was 
regarded as a leviathan. 

I remember crossing, one December, in the 
Nevada of the extinct Guion line, forty years 
ago, when the passage from Queenstown to 
New York. took eighteen days, a distance now 
made, even in winter, by the fastest ships, in 
less than five days. She was barely three 
thousand tons, and we had a continuous gale 
from start to finish. 

In the twenty-four hours of Christmas day 
our run was sixty miles. Out of memory comes 
back an ineffaceable impression of the tedium 
and gloom stretching monotonously through 
what seemed to be eternity. Up and down she 
went, plunging and shivering, like a black dog 
swimming in raging waters for its life. Ahead 
one saw nothing but the blue gray and the 
green gray of rising and descending seas, which 
had the aspect of a gigantic treadmill, on which 
she plodded without making any progress. 

Down, down, down, and up, up, up, from 
summit to summit and valley to valley, hour 
after hour, and day after day! Surmounting 
the crests, she shot into the dark hollows like 
a toboggan flying down a mountainside. Sec- 
onds lengthened into minutes while we watched ; 
distance lengthened, too; it seemed that she 
must be crushed in those dusky and frowning 
chasms opening before her. The crew clutched 
life-lines drawn along the decks; no one dared 


take a step without clinging to them or to the 
rails. Astern, the sight was no less appalling, 
as the seas, after sweeping under her and 
dashing against her, gathered themselves in 
white fury, and sloping upward, again shut 
out the unpitying, overcast sky. 

No accident happened that voyage,—the ship 
was not driven,—but at the end of it some of 
us, if not the captain, would not have hesitated 
to say those seas had been ‘‘mountains high.’’ 

Of course no seas are really that. Dr. Rich- 
ard Scoresby, in a succession of very careful 
investigations upon the mid-Atlantic in tre- 
mendously rough weather, during part of which 
he was lashed to the main rigging, noted the 
greatest altitude of the most imposing rollers 
to be no more than forty-three feet from trough 
to crest. The Hydrographic Bureau puts the 
height of the average Atlantic wave at thirty 
feet, and the maximum at forty-eight. During 
gales they are between five hundred and six 
hundred feet long, and they last not the eter- 
nity we imagined, but ten or eleven seconds. 

The personal equation affects the appearance 
of them to the ordinary observer. They grow 
in proportion to his timidity, and lose their 
terror as he controls his. The elevation from 
which they are seen, and the size of the vessel 
contending with them, also make a difference. 
The fastest ships must still slow down for 
them or be deluged, when they are at their 
worst, but size and prudence defeat them. 
Such calamities as befell the Germanic and the 
Normannia do not happen to the Adriatics 
and Augusta Victorias of to-day, which face 
even cyclones and hurricanes, not unmoved, 





but with a sort of noble disdain. 
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“T SHALL want some sewing,’’ thought 
Marcella, eying the vacant corner of her 
suit case, ‘‘so I’ll just put in the sleeves to 

my heliotrope waist ; the tucking will keep me 

busy for days.’’ 

Marcella, aged twenty, a quiet young person 
by nature, was compelled by necessity to 
lead a restless life. She had two homes. 
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“BUT YOU MAY MARRY SOME DAY. THEY'LL DO FOR YOUR HUSBAND.” 


Grandmother Beecher lived in one, Grand- 
mother Collins in the other. 

Both old ladies claimed orphaned Marcella, 
clamored for her, depended on her, and would 
have spoiled her had that been possible. Neither 
could live very happily without her. Marcella 
had tried to induce little Mrs. Collins to move 
to Pineland, where kind-hearted, country- 
loving Grandmother Beecher was ready with 
open arms and a warm welcome. Grand- 
mother Beecher, of course, could not be 
expected to leave her garden, her chickens, 
her cow and her old white horse,—she was far 
too much a part of the country to be safely 
transplanted to town,—but Grandmother Col- 
lins was more adaptable, although in this 
instance she declined to be adapted. 

**T do love the shops!’’ she pleaded. ‘‘ Just 
wait till I’m too old to hunt for bargains. ’’ 

So Marcella, however difficult the task, was 
obliged to live in two places. Grandmother 
Collins, a small, frail body of seventy-four, 
lived in Copperville, a medium-sized town. 
Grandmother Beecher, a large lady of seventy- 
two, dwelt near the village of Pineland, on 
her own estate. 

Marecella’s education had been acquired in 
scraps; but she had so neatly dovetailed all 
the fragments that none of the seams showed 
in the completed fabric. 
with her elderly guardians had so aged and 





sobered Marcella that she had always taken 
her school work seriously. 

The two grandmothers were seventy miles 
apart, in a region where trains, for economical 
reasons, sauntered rather than ran, and made 
connections—when they made them—that were 
anything but close. ‘‘Going to grandmother’s, ’’ 





Moreover, association | 


therefore, took far more time than is usually 
consumed by a seventy-mile 
journey. 

Marcella made her own 
clothes, mostly from rem- 
nants supplied by Grand- 
mother Collins, whose 
economical resolutions were 
wrecked periodically at the 
remnant counter of Copper- 
ville’s dry -goods ‘*Empo- 
rium.’’ At first one remnant 
had sufficed to clothe Mar- 
cella. But as she grew—she 
threatened to resemble big 
Grandmother Beecher rather 
than little Grandmother 
Collins —two, sometimes 
three, bargains were re- 
quired. Grandmother Col- 
lins had an eye for unusual 
color effects. The silken 
heliotrope bargain, from 
which Marcella was endeay- 
oring to construct a waist, 
was rarely beautiful in it- 
self, but it matched nothing 
else that the Emporium 
afforded. Nor, to Marcella’s 
way of thinking, did any 
contrasting color success- 
fully combine with it. And 
the remnant was scant 
measure. Nevertheless, 
Marcella, skilled by long 
practise, managed to cut out a complete waist, 
with sleeves, collar and belt. 

‘I left the other parts,’’ said Marcella, 
showing the pretty sleeves to Grandmother 
Beecher, in Pineland, ‘‘in Copperville. It’s 
all ready now to put together.’’ 

‘*That’s a very queer color,’’ said Grand- 
mother Beecher, fingering the bit of silk. 
‘*What do you call it?’’ 

‘*Heliotrope. ’’ 

Grandmother Beecher, who loved flowers, 
shook her head. ‘‘No helivtrope was ever 
that color,’’ she said. 

‘It is an odd shade. They get it, I sup- 
pose, by weaving a lot of colors together—see, 
the surface is changeable. It doesn’t match 
any plain goods that I’ve been able to find, 
but I can wear it with a black skirt. It’s just 
the thing for the Copperville Glee Club con- 
certs. When you’re seated, only your top half 
needs to be grand. ’’ 

It was a long time, however, before the ‘‘top 
half’? of Marcella was able to be grand in that 
| queer-colored waist; for its history proved 
| almost as queer as its color. 

Marcella was summoned to her other home 
| before the week was over by Grandmother 
| Collins, who had caught cold at a remnant 
| sale of socks. 

“T had to buy one pair,’’ confessed the 
|old lady, whimsically. ‘They were so very 





‘* But, granny,’’? remonstrated Marcella, 
‘¢vou haven’t a soul to buy men’s socks for.’’ 

‘*T know it,’’ admitted the culprit, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘but you may marry some day. They’ll 
do for your husband. ’’ 

‘*What size are they?’’ asked Marcella. 

‘*Kights, I think.’’ 

‘*Grandma! Do you think I’d take a man 
with feet as small as that? Why, I wear nine 
and a half myself !’’ 

‘*Well, I guess you’ll have to choose a small 
man, for those socks are not returnable. Did 
you finish your silk sleeves ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ replied Marcella, ‘‘but I left them 
in Pineland—forgot to put them in my suit 
ease. I’ll get them when I go back.’’ 

But when Marcella was again ready to 
return from Pineland, the sleeves were not in 
her suit case, for Grandmother Beecher, intent 
on sending a number of lily bulbs to Grand- 
mother Collins, had, at the last moment, 
rearranged one compartment of the case to 
make room for her bulky bulbs. The sleeves, 
taken out during this process, rolled under a 
chair, and were overlooked. 

‘*Never mind,’’ said Marcella, on making 
this discovery after she had reached Copper- 
ville. ‘‘I’m going back as soon as your cold 
is better, because I promised to cut out a calico 
wrapper for Grandmother Beecher —’’ 

‘Perhaps, ’’ said Grandmother Collins, hope- 
fully, ‘‘I could buy her a remnant —’’ 

‘*You couldn’t. When they’re big enough 
for Grandmother Beecher they’re not rem- 
nants. But speaking of bargains, when I 
return to Pineland I shall take my waist with 
me and sew it to those sleeves. ’’ 

Later Marcella did indeed take the waist to 
Pineland ; but she did not sew it to the sleeves, 
for the sleeves were not there. Grandmother 
Beecher had found them, and after her usual 
slow, ponderous fashion, had finally got them to 
the Pineland post-office, whence they travelled 
leisurely to Copperville, reaching that town 
just after Marcella had left it. 

‘*Never mind,’’ said Marcella. ‘‘Perhaps 
Grandma Collins will send them back—unless 
there are too many remnant sales. ’’ 

There were remnant sales. By the time the 
sleeves were again entrusted to the mails, 
Marcella, with Grandmother Collins on her 
conscience, was journeying, with the sleeveless 
waist, toward Copperville. 

‘*Don’t send those sleeves,’’ wrote Marcella 
to Mrs. Beecher. ‘‘I’ll be back in two weeks.’’ 

But Grandmother Collins, afflicted with an 
ache in her ear,—the Emporium had been 
drafty,—kept Marcella with her for hearly 
twice that length of time. So Grandmother 
Beecher, learning that Polly Bradley of Pine- 
land was about to visit Copperville, asked 
Polly to carry the sleeves to Copperville. 
‘*For it may be another fortnight before Mar- 
cella can leave Grandma Collins, and she’ll 
want those sleeves. ’’ 

But it proved only a week. If flighty Polly 
had remembered to deliver the parcel at once, 
those elusive sleeves might have been joined 
then and there to the waist, but Polly was 
enjoying town life. It was all of a week 
before she was reminded of the errand. By 
that time Marcella was again hopefully carry- 
ing the bodice to Pineland. 

‘*'That waist,’’ declared Grandmother 
Beecher, ‘‘is hoodooed. Every woman owns 
one garment that seems fated. I remember a 
pink lutestring silk that I had when I was 
young. I never wore it without tearing it, 
spilling ink on it, or burning holes in it—to be 
sure, I was always hard on my clothes. ’’ 

Marcella laughed. ‘‘I’m not superstitious, ’’ 
said she, ‘‘but those sleeves are mighty hard 
to sew in. I just hope that Grandma Collins 
won’t start them back toward Pineland, for I 
can’t stay long. Brown & Baker are to start 
a fire sale next week—Grandma Collins isn’t 
to be trusted at that.’’ 

Mrs. Collins did not send the sleeves; but 
Marcella, flustered by a visitor who called while 
she was packing, left the unfinished bodice 
hanging neatly in her closet. 

By the time the waist was finally finished 
two things had happened. Marcella was be- 
| trothed to John Parker of Pineland,—whose 
| socks were number elevens,—and all feminine 
Copperville had taken to one-piece gowns. 

‘*Nobody wears separate blouses to the Glee 
Club concerts,’’ protested Marcella, when 
urged to wear the completed waist. ‘‘If I 
can’t be alike from head to heels, I sha’n’t go. 
No more remnants for me, granny; I’m a ten- 
yard lady now.’’ 

‘*And,’’ said the little old lady, glancing 
ruefully at the undersized bargain hose, ‘‘these 
| lovely socks are too small for John. I guess I 
won’t do any more shopping. Of course, if I 
can’t shop, we might as well move to Pine- 
land, since you’ll live there anyway after 
you’re married. But I did think I knew a 
bargain when I saw one,’’ 

‘*You did, granny dear. And you shall go 
on one final spree to all the remnant sales there 
are to buy laces for my wedding outfit. But 
after that we’ll live in Pineland. That helio- 
trope waist proves that it isn’t possible to live 
successfully in two places at once. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’? Grandmother Collins agreed, ‘I 





guess it does. ’” 
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T was all but impossible , to 
| mise The defenders leaned 

far over their rampart. They 
shot as rapidly as they could 
draw shaft to head. And their 
arrows went home with the 
thud, thud, thud of big hail- 
stones. Arms and backs, heads 
and shoulders, all seemed to get 
it at once! The moral effect 
alone was enough to bring about 
the first astounded back-surge 
for cover. Those who had not 
stopped to use their eyes at all 
would have been ready to swear 
that they had to do with fifty or 
a hundred. 

But some of their fellows at 
least could reassure them. And 
then, with a war-shout that made their first 
seem like a mere song of love, they rushed 
forward a second time. 

Again the range became pointblank. It 
was almost too cruelly close. If those stub- 
nosed shafts could do no vital injury, they 
could raise humps like walnuts and pigeons’ 
eggs. The spruce men were now over the first 
tumble of rocks, and were crowding together 
at the base of the ‘‘keep.’’ Palpably it would 
have been much better for them had they been 
only half as many. But they had burningly 
resolved to finish with it this time, at any rate. 
And those behind thrust and heaved and 
hoisted up those before. 

The five defenders had only one thought—to 
plant every shaft where it would do the most 
good. And to attack and defense alike it was 
clearly apparent that every second was bring- 
ing the moment nearer that was to decide that 
first battle. 

A big fellow, the ‘‘spike’’ of the howling 
phalanx, a French-Canadian whose head 
seemed to be an iron pot and whose arms were 
like old beech-knots, had got a grip on that 
sill-like ledge not four feet below the parapet. 
The struggle would be over when that ledge 
was taken. It was ‘‘dead ground,’’ too—so 
far within the defenders’ guard that they could 
not bring their bows to bear on it. 

‘‘One more now!’’ yelled the gang. ‘‘One 
more an’ we— Yah! Misere! Up youse go, 
though! Up youse go, Napoleon !’’ 

Doubtless Napoleon believed his Alps already 
crossed, but at that moment Jack dropped his 
weapon, seized one of ‘‘Ninny’s’’ longest and 
heaviest-headed arrows, and leaning far out, 
whacked the big ‘‘Canajun’’ again and again 
upon his brawny knuckles. Napoleon let go 
with an irruption of patois such as it was 
well few but his own people could understand. 
From very torture his feet kicked out as if 
they belonged to some gigantic jumping-jack. 
He came down like a dumped horse and cart 
on those below him. They in their turn 
brought down the rest. 

The panic that took the assailants then was 
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that instinctive terror we have of being hit | ness, they were now almost blind. Nor was that 


upon the face. Getting to their feet in any 


way at all, they fell over one another in one | takenonthe run at anytime. To say the least, 


insensate rush for cover to leeward of the tent. 

Irish Mike, well ahead, received his sprawl- 
ing and broken following with shouts of hilari- 
ous congratulation. 

‘“There now! There now, me lads!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Ye’re great fighters, there’s nobody 
to deny it, even if ye did come away just when 
ye had them bate !’’ 

‘*Cash-down,’’ shaking a bunch of fingers as 
if he desired only to get rid of them, swung 
about and all but sprang on him. ‘‘Gah-h! 
It’s easy for you to talk !’’ 

‘Tt is not! I have to readjoost me lower jaw 
after ivery worrd.’? 

He turned to some warriors who were gro- 
ping about in the grass and bushes. ‘‘An’ ye 
may hope to do nawthin’ agin them wid rocks, 
nayther. For, as I saw early, there are no 
rocks. ’? 
had long ago gone into the barricade. 

But half the Frenchmen, led by Napoleon, 
appeared to be hesitating only between another 
attack and internecine war. It was a time 
when diplomacy was needed. At once the big 
Irishman became the diplomat. 

‘‘Bhoys,’’ he said, ‘‘I apologize. It was all 
my fault. I shud ’a’ been leadin’ ye. But 
ye were too brave an’ eager at it! The wan 
chance ye gave me to show the way was when 
ye started back !?” 

‘*Maybe,”’ said ** Jombateest, ’? grinning like 
a wolf, ‘‘maybe you got soam plan of your 
own fer do it—no??’ 

“Tut, tut, tut, tut! What annybody could 
av tould us shud have been done by siege, or 
at laste by flankin’ tactics, we tried to do by 
pure bull-headedness. Not only that. Here’s 
an opportunity to our hands for a whole night’s 


enj’yment, an’ we’d be fer squanderin’ it all | 


in five minutes fer a little cheap glory.’’ 
“Hein ?”? “Ah, what you gettin’ at?” 
‘‘Listen. Have we fed the night? An’ no 
doubt a-plinty right here under our noses only 
fer liftin’ the tent-flap. Sure! Frish bass! 
An’ half a side of bacon! An’ tay an’ bis- 
cuits! Bring it all around here now, an’ we'll 
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In fact, all that had been available | 
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build a second fire, well out o’ 

range. We’ll eat and eat well. 

After which I’ll show ye how 

a castel shud be took! An’ if 
ye fear they’ll jump their bail 

betwane whiles, some of ye go | 
up there on the rocks behind | 
and do sentinel go. You, Napo- 
leong, you’ll niver drink tay, I 
can see, till ye’ve drunk revinge 
—that’ll be a houldin’ job fer 
you!?? 

‘*Napoleong’’ did go up. It | 
was by the barest margin, in- | 
deed, that he missed the ‘‘moat.’’ 
And plainly, the great majority 
of the gang had almost as little 
mind for eating then as had‘‘ Na- 
poleong.’? That rock-head once 
taken, there would be a different story to tell. | 
But for the present the big leader’s queer grip | 
on them held firm. The power was 
still with good nature and the Irish. 

From the keep the boys could 
follow the flaring glow of that second 
fire. It was only a matter of minutes 
until, of their whole store of provi- 
sions, which once had seemed so 
ample, there was left to them only 
a little flour and salt, and a single 
tin of biscuits—overlooked because it 
had been shoved under ‘‘ Booky’s’’ 
sleeping-bag. 

But it was not of that they 
thought. It was of the matter of 
ammunition. Their stock of arrows 
had an hour before seemed as inex- 
haustible as their provisions. Now 
they had hardly a dozen left among 
them. No longer did they lack con- 
fidence in those Robin Hood weap- 
ons. They had proved their value 
onee, and they felt that they would 
again. But of what value is the 
best bow in the world with an empty 
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quiver? One chance only remained 
|to them. ‘‘Bud’’ and Booky alone 
| had thought of that. But they were 


to be given little more time even for 
racking anticipations. 

Irish Mike took a last gulp of tea, 
threw the tin cup over his shoulder, 
and brought his big hands down 
with a smack upon the knees of the 
men on each side of him. 

‘*Now,’’ he said, ‘‘come on wid 
ye! Up the hill to Napoleong! 
There we’ll be on the same level 
wid them. But don’t be too hasty, 
nayther. Circle it wide, so ye don’t 
come into range till we’re all of us 
| ready to make our charge the- 

gither !’’ 

The firelight had been in the eyes 
of the diners for the last hour. 
| Consequently, for the first minutes in the dark- 








main ridge of Port Arthur a climb that could be 
the gang had little attention to give to anything 
that might be taking place behind them. In 
the keep Booky and Bud fell across each other, 
as at the same instant they flung themselves to 
climb the rampart. Flaming in the heart of 
both was the same fierce intention. 

‘*No! Let me! I’m going!’’ 

‘*No! You’re a better shot than I am, and 
if they get me, you’ll be more use up here.’’ 

In another moment Booky was over and 
upon that sill-like ledge. Before the others 
understood, in a sliding drop he had reached 
the rocks below. 

There was no lack of arrows there. Three- 
quarters of what they had shot away lay 
within a radius of ten yards, and with both 
outsweeping hands Booky—once the timid, the 
indoors-keeping—gathered them in! 

There was a yell from the last of the spruce 
gang. But Booky continued to throw those 
all-precious blunt-heads back into the keep in 
sheaves. 

Not till ‘‘Long Yon’’ had rounded the tent 
behind him did he clutch the ends of the bows 
which Bud and Jack had let far down, and 
pull himself back into safety. 

‘*Tt’s all right, fellows,’’ he said. ‘‘I guess, 
Ninny, they’re not going to get you for a little 
while yet.’’ 

Irish Mike had beheld the manceuver with 





admiration undisguised. ‘‘ Well, now, Old 
Nicky take them!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘An’, 


lads, between fightin’ pluck an’ cleverness, 
ye’ll not deny they’re goin’ far towards earnin’ 
a free pardon an’ let-off.’’ 

That was as might be. It was darkly sig- 
nificant that the suggestion seemed to go 
entirely unsupported. 

Under the dim and redly rising moon, the 
spruce gang gathered themselves together among 
the hazels for their rush. ‘‘Now, bhoys, as ye 
can see, the young cocks have built some spacies | 
av bristwork, but it’s not more than vaultin’ | 
high. Ye can go over it leppin’, an’ one hand | 





|to prove. 


Sprid out, now. Are ye all riddy? Thin up 
an’ on!’? 

With a whoop that was both of vengeance 
and victory, for already they saw themselves 
inside the wall, they dropped their heads and 
launched themselves. 

Those who have read Victor Hugo’s descrip- 
tion of the Battle of Waterloo will remember 
that, according to the famous novelist, it was 
the sunken road of Ohain, lying all unsuspected 
across the front of the French cavalry, that led 
to a great army’s undoing. Now, in the case 
of that spruce gang, such a trench—although 
it was of old nature’s making—the moat was 
From end to end those clustering 
bushes masked it with the deadly effectiveness 
of the most finished military art. 

‘“*Yeow!”? ‘‘Larry Gilligan!’ ‘*Misere!’’ 

Barely had the gang developed a full char- 
ging pace when those in front suddenly found 
themselves treading on nothing at all! The 


next moment they were landing six feet down | 
| could endure it for fifteen! 


in the tangle of old berry-canes on the 
bottom. 
‘*Ah! Murderin’ Isaacs! Ah, I’m keel’d!’’ 
Then the voice of affliction was plainly that 
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BACK INTO SAFETY. 


of Irish Mike himself: ‘‘Gobs, will a few more 
av ye jump on me! There’s still a part av 
me back untaken !’’ 

Such of the gang as had been able to stop in 
time ran up and down the edge of the moat, 
looking for a place where it could be leaped. 
Had they kept on far enough to the left, they 
would have found it. But the densely growing 
hazels and young spruces hid that, even as 
they had hidden the moat itself. 
moon seemed only to reveal on every hand still 
more horrid chasms. Again Ninny had re- 
morselessly begun to shoot. 

Those now painfully finding their feet at the 
bottom of the moat were, from their position, 
at least well under cover; but after the manner 
of furious men, they showed no wise intention 
of profiting thereby. Once on their feet, their 
hands told them that the inner face of the rock 
could be climbed in half a dozen places. Malign- 
ing all such as stayed behind and above for 
cowards and slinkers, they rushed blindly to 
the escalade. In their turn the men above 
began to drop down, cankered now from new 
wounds of body and spirit both. From the 
whole central stretch of the moat went up one 
continuous yell. Again the assault was under 
full and raging headway. 

But once more the range was pointblank. 
This time, too, if the assailants were to win 
the level, they must present their unkempt 
mops all unprotected to the slaughter. No 
sooner had head after head showed into view 
than it was as if the whole inner brink of the 
moat turned itself into a great black hornets’ 
nest. 

In the keep the four felt themselves become 
mere automatons with a single purpose—to get 
their arrows to the bow-notch faster, and 
faster, and faster, and yet make every arrow 
tell. Their eyes were fixed. Their throats 
were dry. The very intensity of the excite- 
ment had become a kind of strange absence of 
it. Ninny himself was strangely silent now. 
His dog-like eyes still kept their wordless 
dependence on the boys—wordless dependence 
and a gratitude that was wholly measureless. 
But there was more than that. 


The blinking | 





One would | bruises with 
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their first mistake of not acting together. As 
soon as they shouid get it into their heads that 
half of them must simuitaneously devote thei: 
fevered energies to pitching the other half up 
and out, then, two leaps for the barricade, and 
everything would be over! As it was, they 
were all of them suffering in turn for no 
slightest good. It was the boldest, too, who 
suffered most. Those who put only a hand 
into that black hornets’ nest, and then dropped 
back to hug it to them, or, like Cash-down, 
to try to shake it off, could take it out in lan- 
guage. But when Napoleon and Long Yon 
and Irish Mike himself succeeded in getting 
themselves fairly to their knees upon the edge, 
and for endless moment after endless moment 
endured the red-hot rush and punishment of 
those living stings, and yet, at the end, had 
to give up and fall back again—what shall 
be said for them? Man after man turned 
himself into a yelling target for five seconds, 
for eight, for ten! But no mortal spruce-ganger 
It remained to be 
seen how much longer it would be before 
they learned from their sufferings. But at the 
most it could now be only a matter of minutes, 

Meanwhile some of those bruised 
and baffled ‘‘bulls of Bashan’’ were 
smashing their way along the moat 
to find its outlet. It was in this 
way that they discovered that its 
campward end opened in those cedars 
hard by the tent! But what profit 
was that to them? They could only 
charge impotently back again. 

It could not profit them. But it 
was to be the means of bringing the 
attack to the most calamitous and 
unlooked-for of dénouements ! 

There is perhaps one thing that 
hurts more than being hit with an 
arrow on the ear. That is being 
hit on the same ear with a second 
arrow. A moment before he broke 
his way out into camp and tent, this 
had been the fortune of Jombateest. 
When he came back down the moat, 
in his hands was the twenty-two 
and belt of shells. And, spitting 
patois, he thrust in a cartridge as 
he came. 

**Ye will not!’’ cried Irish Mike. 
“Ye will not! Clinch him, bhoys, 
an’ git him down!’’ 

But leveling it straight at the 
figures in the keep, Jombateest 
foamingly pulled the trigger. 

When a charge of powder cannot 
go forward, it is bound to go the 
other way. If there is anything 
movable in its way, that is bound 
to go along with it. In the present 
case part of the mechanism of the 
breech was movable. And together 
shell, bullet and breech-block blew 
straight across Jombateest’s greasy 
cheek. The gun dropped clinking 
on the rocks, both his hands went 
to his head, and ** Ai, I am daid!’’ 
he cried. ‘‘I am daid!’’ 

Irish Mike pulled him round and made a 
swift and unfeeling examination. 

‘“*Ah-h, no! ’Tis only your ear agin. 
ye’ve still got a good part avy it left !’’ 

But what followed showed clearly the weak- 
ness of mixed commands. Fully persuaded 
that if he was not already dead, only salve 
and bandages could keep him from bleeding to 
death, Jombateest rushed for the chaloupes. 
In a minute every Canadian was backing him. 
Jombateest leaped into one of the boats. Long 
Yon and Cash-down, seeing in a moment that 
the number of those Frenchmen must compel 
the whole party to go or stay together, seized the 
craft by the bows. All but beside himself 
at this new exhibition of heartlessness, Jom- 
bateest tore an oar loose and swung it high. 
His fellows flew to jerk out others. 

It was a situation that called for instant de- 
cision and generalship. On the instant Irish 
Mike projected himself forward and into it. 

‘*Now, now, now, now! If ye’re goin’ to take 
it like that !’’ The choice was between a tempo- 
rary retreat and certain mutual destruction. 
The big Irishman chose at once. ‘‘Bhoys,’’ 
he entreated, ‘‘it comes suddin, an’ it comes 
heart-breakin’—but ye can see the way it is!’’ 

Bellows of bloodthirsty refusal stopped him. 

**T tell ye there’s nawthin’ ilse fer it! An’ 
we’ll come back agin! Oh, be sure we will! 
Come on, now, come on!’’ 

‘*An’ leave them to pike it?’’ 

‘*How will they pike it? Ye can see yer- 
selves their boat is gone, an’ it’s a true tale 
Xavier was tellin’ about seein’ the young 
Injins wid it. We take no chances whatever 
when we lave thim be a few hours more. Sure 
an’ it’ll be nigh the mornin’ when we git 
home, the way it is. Come on now, come on. 
Will ye have Jombateest a corp on our hands? 
Have some fellow feelin’ now.’’ 

It was something that arguing could not do 
at once, but in the end it did it. From the 
keep the defenders saw the incredible accom- 
plished. Half-pulling, half-pushing them, 
Irish Mike got even the most rabid of his com- 
pany on board at last. And carrying all their 
them, once more they headed 


An’ 


free. They’ll sure wing some av us. But the | have said that something had changed in him. back for the shanties. 





faster we’re travellin’, the fewer ’twill be. So far the attackers were simply repeating | 





TO BE OONTINUED. 
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THE LOST DAUPHIN. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
HE announcement that Japan is to build at 
once twenty great merchant steamers for 
the South and Central American trade shows 
the keen interest with which the world is 
awaiting the completion of the Panama Canal. 
A Cuan TSP Russian painter, who is 
an enthusiastic vegetarian, is said to be 
particularly devoted to ‘‘grass soup.’’ This 
does not really allure the ordinary palate— 


unless the grass is of the sort your grocer calls 
+ *sparrow-grass. ’’ 


ELAWARE is small, territorially, but if 

the offer of Mr. T. C. Du Pont is accepted it 
will have the longest if not the finest road in 
the country—a broad boulevard more than a 
hundred miles long, the whole length of the 
state, to cost two million dollars. 


AREFUL compilation of statistics shows 
that seventy per cent. of the audiences 
both in church and theater are women. The 
only places where men are in the majority, 
apparently, are the offices and workshops—and 
even there the preponderance is not what it 
once was. a 
HE quick ratification of the new treaty with 
Japan had an instant effect in an outpour- 
ing of good feeling by Japanese newspapers 
and public men. One practical result of it is 
likely to appear at the San Francisco fair, 
where Japan will be represented more notably 
than at any other world’s fair ever held. 
AM Walter Foss, who died recently, repre- 
sented New England in his homely, hu- 
morous verse as distinctly as James Whiteomb 
Riley represents Indiana and the middle West. 
Both men won the affections of a large audi- 
ence because their work is full of tenderness, 
kindly feeling and knowledge of human nature. 
“FD ATS,’’ according to a recent decision of 
the appraisers in New York, are to be 
classified, for tariff purposes, as ‘‘ wearing 
apparel made of wool.’’ A duty of forty-four 
cents a pound and sixty per cent. ad valorem 
is to be collected. Yet so long as the women 
wear them in their hair, even this high duty 
will not be sufficient to prohibit the importa- 
tion of them. ts 
HE name of the late Captain Boycott, whose 
only title to distinction arose from the cir- 
cumstance of his being the first victim of a 
certain kind of ill treatment, has become sin- 
gularly embalmed in the speech of the civilized 
world. Here are the Italians talking of declar- 
ing a ‘* boicottagglo” against something or 
somebody. Yet probably there are not a hun- 
dred Italians who have even the dimmest idea 
where they got the word. 


BOUT fifteen million dollars were spent in 
this country last year in the organized fight 
against tuberculosis, a sum twice the total of 
the previous year. This was in the mainte- 
nance of institutions and in the educational 
crusade, and many millions more were spent in 
private attempts at cure and in the home care 
of patients. Intelligent and organized work 
on suck. a scale must soon make a great de- 
crease in the toll of lives now needlessly sacri- 
ficed to this dreaded disease. 


Ppusis tracks are to be laid by the Central 
Pacific and the Union Pacific railroads 
over the whole distance to the Pacific coast, 
making the first transcontinental double-track 
line. Seventy-five million dollars will be spent 
on the work. So timid were the builders of 
the first single-track road that the govern- 
ment had to give large grants of land to them 
to induce them to undertake the work. But 
that was in the days when the maps showed 
the Great American Desert, and not many 
years after camels were imported for transpor- 
tation purposes across the New World Sahara. 
AINE, the first prohibition state, has de- 
cided to reconsider, not the wisdom of 
prohibition, but the wisdom of providing for 
it by the constitution, rather than by statute. 
The Maine prohibitory constitutional amend- 
ment was adopted in 1884, but the sale of 
liquor had been forbidden for many years 


| before that time. Alabama, one of the most 
| recent converts to prohibition, has abandoned 
| its drastic laws and substituted a county 
|option law. On the other hand, the Ohio 
| Legislature has rejected a loeal option Dill 
intended to displace the existing county option 
law. = 

'\A/HAT became of the lost Dauphin is one 
of the mysteries which will probably 
never be fully cleared. Charles William 
| Naundorff, a watchmaker of Berlin, was one 
| of those who claimed descent from the son of 
| Louis XVI of France, in spite of the records 
'that the Dauphin died in the prison of the 
Temple in Paris during the Revolution. When 
Naundorff’s son died a few years ago, the 
funeral was attended by members of the old 
French royal family, and now a commission 
of the French Senate has decided that his 
grandson is entitled to the name of Bourbon, 
thus indirectly supporting his claim to be the 
| head of the Bourbon house and the heir to the 
abolished French throne. 

& © 

CREATION’S SPEECH. 


Star unto star speaks light, and world to world 
Repeats the paseage of the universe. 
Philip James Bailey. 


THE FREIGHT-RATE DECISION. 


year. 
Under the existing law, the burden of proof 
that an advance in rates is necessary is placed 
upon the roads. They argued the case before 
the commission in a series of largely attended 
hearings. Higher cost of materials and gen- 
eral advances in wages were the basis of their 
claim of reasonableness for the new rates. 
Counsel for various shippers’ associations and 
other bodies representing the business men of 
the country contended, on the other hand, that 
earnings had more than kept pace with the 
increased cost of operation and equipment, and 
that the roads are more prosperous now than 
they have ever been before. 

The commission, in reaching a decision, 
simply declares that the railroads have not 
made out a case. 

® © 


RUSSIAN ENCROACHMENT ON CHINA. 


HE frontiers of the Russian Empire and 
of the empire of China march, as the old 
historians used to say, for more than forty- 

five hundred miles. That they are not clearly 
defined gives occasion for frequent conflict, as 
Russia periodically attempts to extend its juris- 
diction southward. 

The most recent dispute between the two 
great empires has its origin in the determina- 
| tion of Russia to hold the advantage which it 
won in Chinese Turkestan more than thirty 
years ago. The Mohammedans in the region 
joined in the revolt against their Chinese rulers 
in the sixties, and anarchy prevailed for a long 
time. Then the offer of Russia, in 1871, to 
restore order and withdraw afterward was 
accepted by China. 

Russia, after subduing the insurrectionists, 
was in no hurry to withdraw, and it was not 
till 1881 that China induced the Russians to 
| Surrender any portion of their control. Before 
they would get out at all China had to agree 
to pay a large indemnity to recompense them 
for restoring order, and it also had to sur- 
render to Russia a strip of territory along the 
frontier. But Russia, while surrendering 
political domination in the hinterland, insisted 
on retaining many commercial privileges. The 
treaty containing these agreements was a tem- 
porary one, renewable every ten years. 

When China announced its intention to 
abandon the old treaty and negotiate a new 








one at the expiration of the third ten-year 
period, a few weeks ago, Russia immediately 
brought pressure to bear upon the court in 
Peking, a pressure backed up by Russian 
troops in large numbers on the frontier of 
Turkestan. The court, although it had ap- 
pealed for help to the United States and other 
powers, quickly agreed to the Russian demands, 
and now Russia has ten years more, under 
treaty protection, for extending its influence in 
tle northwestern part of the Chinese Empire. 
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HEARTINESS. 


There’s heart in my heart to bear my load! 
So enough! the day is good! 


Cale Young Rice. 
* 


SIGNS AND THE WOMAN. 

ROM time immemorial mankind—and par- 

ticularly womankind—has believed in 

signs. Such belief is generally regarded 
as an evidence of a low stage of civilization, 
national or personal; yet a business man the 
other day was heard to remark that if there 
was one thing he would like to impress upon 
the feminine mind, it would be a regard for 
signs. This was after a collision with a beau- 
tifully gowned lady whe was hurrying out 
of a door marked ‘‘Entrance. Exit other 
side. ’’ 

The attitude of the average feminine mind 
in regard to public signs is one of the curious 
and interesting problems yet unattacked by 
psychologists. Probably it is not an attitude 
of mind at all, but an absence of mind—or of 
observation. 

How often do we see women try to push 
their way out of the wrong door of a street- 
ear, although the right one is plainly marked? 
How many times a day is the elevator boy 
in the car marked ‘‘Express to seventh floor 
only’’ petitioned to let a passenger off at the 
fourth or fifth floor? How many times are 
tired clerks scolded for refusing to exchange 
goods in a department where large signs 
announce ‘‘No Neckwear Exchanged’’? How 
often is the librarian at the desk where the 
books are taken out requested to receive the 
returned books, although: each desk is labeled? 
How many thousand times a week does that 
hardest-worked of all public servants, the man 
at the information desk in the railway-station, 
have to answer questions the answers to which 
are literally staring travellers in the face if 
they would but use their eyes? 

Courtesy is an exquisite thing in man or 
woman, and nowhere more beautiful than 
when directed toward strangers. Surely in 
no other way can we find a larger opportunity 
to put courtesy into our days than by saving 
tired and busy people a little of the wearing 
and unnecessary friction which comes from the 
common carelessness in obeying public signs. 

[Note by the Editor: Written by a Woman.) 
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A STIMULUS FROM WITHIN. 

HEN college boys themselves take defi- 
\WV rite sions to make high scholarship a 

matter of competition, in which excel- 
lence is to be suitably recognized and rewarded, 
there is reason for optimism as to the future 
of things in the undergraduate world. It isa 
matter for special congratulation when such 
steps are taken by the fraternities, against 
which, in some quarters, there have been 
attacks on the ground that membership is 
detrimental to scholarship. 

At Bowdoin College an undergraduate club 
has offered a cup to be held each semester by 
the fraternity the members of which maintain 
the highest average of rank during the pre- 
vious semester. The non-fraternity men are 
considered a group in the competition, and it 
is worth noting that this group, at the latest 
award of the cup, ranked below seven of the 
eight fraternities in the college. The award 
is made by the dean, and the keen interest 
which the competition has aroused is a cause 
of rejoicing in the faculty. 

At a recent conclave of an old intercollegiate 
fraternity, which has chapters in every section 
of the country, the matter of scholarship was 
the main theme of the speakers, and strong 
resolutions were adopted declaring for organized 
and individual work toward a higher scholar- 
ship standing by its members. 

College authorities have long been able to 
use the fraternity influence and the pride of 
the fraternity name as a help in individual 
cases, but this activity by the fraternities 
themselves in their organized capacity is a 
most encouraging step in the right direction, 
and is likely to be imitated in other colleges 
and by other fraternities. 

These instances indicate that hard-working 
students are not everywhere looked down upon 
by their mates, as a leading university presi- 
dent has recently complained. Scholarship 
marks are far from showing all that the stu- 
dent gets, or may get, from his four years in 
college, but they mean much, and their impor- 
tance is undoubtedly too often underestimated 
by the students in the mass. Why should not 
scholarship successes entitle the winner to 
special insignia, such as the athletes are 
granted? Here is the practical opportunity 





for the boys themselves to honor their fellows, 
who, more than the athletes, are the repre- 
sentatives of their college. 
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FOR HUGH’S WIFE. 


RS. Emily Norton sat in her daughter’s third- 
floor apartment and looked about with a 
smile of content. It had been six months since 
Virginia’s marriage, and during all that time, in 
her own far-away home, the mother had cherished 
@ secret anxiety. Would Virginia, the quick- 
tempered, outspoken member of the flock, prove 
successful in making friends of strangers? 

The question was answered. In the two days 
that had passed since Mrs. Norton’s arrival there 
had been evidence unmistakable that every family 
in the building was kindly disposed to the little 
bride. One of the ladies had urged the use of her 
motor-car during Mrs. Norton’s visit; another 
had just been in with a dish of lemon jelly; and 
so on, and 80 on. 

“I can’t be thankful enough, Virginia,” said 
Mrs. Norton to her daughter, ‘‘that you happened 
to fall among cordial, pleasant neighbors.” 

“They are nice,” Virginia answered, with an 
odd little smile. Then she added, “I’m going to 
tell you! You won’t mind, now it’s past, but they 
were simply dreadful to me at first.” 

“Dreadful?” 

“That’s the only word. I’ve found out since 
that they were prejudiced before I came. They 
had heard of a foolish remark I’d made about not 
intending to know people in the building until I 
found out whether they were worth my while, but 
at the time I didn’t know that. Here I came, a 
bride, fresh from all that extra petting at home. 
I don’t believe it would have surprised me much 
to find the whole building decorated in my honor. 
Instead—well, they didn’t merely snub me; they 
attacked me. The very first day I was scolded 
from a lower porch—by a stranger, remember— 
because I shook a little rug over the railing. Then 
I was informed by telephone that unless Hugh 
and I walked more lightly and moved our dining- 
room chairs with less noise the people below us 
would have to complain to the agent.” 

“The people below! And you expect me to eat 
that woman’s jelly?” 

“You will if you’re wise, momsie; it’s delicious! 
Besides, I know now that she had a horrible 
headache the day she telephoned that. Well, those 
are samples of the way they began, and my first 
impulse, of course, was to tell them all what I 
thought of them, just once, and then let them 
alone ever after. I didn’t, though. I went delib- 
erately and patiently at work to make them like 
me, and really, it didn’t take long. The whole 
thing’s just a proof of your old saying: ‘Honey 
catches more flies than vinegar.’ ” 

Mrs. Norton had begun to smile. “But when I 
used to say that, you always insisted —” . 

“I know; that I didn’t care to catch flies. 
Wasn’t I horrid? Well, I didn’t care this time, 
for me. It wouldn’t have mattered one bit if they 
had all thought I was a disagreeable, sharp- 
tongued person forevermore, but I couldn’t let 
them feel that way—about Hugh’s wife.” 

Before Mrs. Norton could speak, Virginia had 
leaned forward and caught her hands. 

“Say it! You’re wishing I’d always been as 
anxious to make people think well of Emily’s 
daughter.” 

“My dear—such a thought hadn’t crossed my 
mind.” 

“Then it’s because you’re an angel without 
wings. I’ve wished it about one thousand times 
since I’ve been married.” 
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RUCHING AND ROSES. 


'HE shabby, gaunt figure turned away from the 

gate, and Hilda carried three fresh rosebuds 
indoors to Gertrude, who lay on a couch with a 
bandaged knee and shoulder. 

“That’s the third time Mrs. Tate has stopped 
on her way to work, and now she’s brought you 
these,” she remarked. “I’d like to know what 
you’ve done, Gertie, to captivate her young affec- 
tions. She wouldn’t haunt the house with dog- 
like eyes and tender tributes if it were I that 
fell down the attic stairs—I know that.” 

Gertrude sniffed her roses. “I’m puzzled my- 
self,” she acknowledged, “and she’s so poor she 
oughtn’t to buy flowers, too. Why, she was 
pathetically grateful when I gave her my old 
brown-dotted pongee—and it was so far gone I’d 
hesitated to offer it. If she comes again, I’d like 
to see her, Hilda, and thank her myself.” 

So the next day Mrs. Tate, rather shy and stiff 
and anxious in her manners, but greatly pleased, 
was admitted for a five-minute call upon the 
invalid. Gertrude herself had to do most of the 
talking, but just as she was leaving, Mrs. Tate 
recurred to the pongee dress. 

“It came to me that different, Miss Gertrude,” 
she said, shyly. ‘Folks I work for give me things, 
off and on, pretty often; but I don’t feel the same 
about ’em. Maybe I ought to feel gratefuller— 
but when it’s just me or the ash-barrel, and skirts 
all frayed, and stockings mostly holes, and waists 
maybe with the buttons and the trimming ripped 
off—of course, the trimming may be that elegant 
you’d expect it, but the buttons! Well—you’d 
think they could spare ’em, now wouldn’t you? 

“And when you gave me the dress with the 
buttons all on, and two extra ones to match, and 
the pieces in a neat little parcel, and the little 
tear under the arm all patehed for me—never you 
fear I didn’t see it was done fresh and hadn’t been 
worn since! And then the bit of white ruching in 
the neck, basted in new! Oh, it was different! 
It was a real present, given friendly-like. 

“Folks say it isn’t right to be thinking about 
clothes on Sunday. But I know when I begin to 
dress me for church in that pongee I can feel the 
Sabbath spirit. working ahead of sermon-time. 
I’m kind of resigned, and calm and satisfied, and 
chock-full of good-will to everybody from the 
minute I fasten that collar and feel that ruche all 
soft and cozy and snugly under my chin. Honest, 
it’s so, Miss Gertrude.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











ecretary Ballinger resigns.— President 
S Taft, March 7th, accepted the resignation 
of Hon. Richard A. Ballinger, Secretary of 
the Interior, and appointed Walter Lowrie 
Fisher of Chicago as his 
suecessor. Mr. Ballinger’s 
resignation was based on 
the ground of ill health, 
and his letter was dated 
January 19th, but at the 
President’s request, he re- 
mained in office until the 
close of Congress. The 
President, in accepting 
the resignation, expressed 
the fullest confidence in the 
Ss and declared 
that he had been the object of a most unscru- 
pulous conspiracy for the defamation of char- 
acter. Ps 








WALTER L. FISHER 














roops for the Mexican Frontier.— 
President Taft, March 6th, issued orders 
for the mobilization of 20,000 troops along the 
Mexican frontier. At the same time, orders 
were given for the despatch of the fifth division 
of the Atlantic fleet to Galveston, and the con- 
centration of the Pacific fleet at San Diego. It 
was Officially stated that the sole purpose of 
this mobilization of forees was as an opportunity 
for manceuvers on a large scale for the training 
of officers and men, but it was generally under- 
stood that the movement was not remotely 
connected with the disturbances in Mexico. 


& 


EE of Congress.— The éist 
Congress came to an end March 4th, by 
constitutional limitation. The Senate did not 
reach a vote on the bill to carry into effect the 
reciprocity agreement with Canada. ‘The bill 
to create a permanent tariff commission passed 
the Senate, but was killed by a filibuster in 
the House. A resolution to approve the con- 
stitutions of Arizona and New Mexico failed in 
the Senate. A proposed increase in the rate 
of postage on the advertising sections of maga- 
zines was stricken from the post-office appro- 
priation bill, but provision was made for the 
appointment of a commission to investigate the 
subject. The so-called Sulloway age-pension 
bill, which proposed an increase of pensions by 
an amount estimated at about $50,000,000, was 
offered in the Senate as a rider to the general 
pension appropriation bill, but was ruled out 
on a point of order. The proposed ocean mail 
subsidy and the House reapportionment bill 
failed in the Senate. An appropriation of 
$3,000,000 was made for the fortification of the 
Panama Canal. re 


enator Lorimer's Election.—The long 

contest over the validity of the election of 
Senator Lorimer of Illinois, which was assailed 
on the ground of alleged bribery and corrup- 
tion in the Illinois Legislature, ended in the 
defeat in the Senate, by a vote of 40 to 46, ofa 
resolution declaring that Mr. Lorimer was not 
‘duly and legally elected’’ by the Legislature 
of Illinois. ® 


xtra Session.—In view of the failure of 

the Senate to vote upon the bill to carry 
into effect the reciprocity agreement with 
Canada, the President issued a proclamation 
March 4th, calling the 62d Congress to meet in 
extraordinary session. April 4th, to take action 
upon the agreement. 


ew French Cabinet. — Mons. Antoine 

Emmanuel Ernest Monis, minister of jus- 
tice in the cabinet of Monsieur Waldeck-Rous- 
seau in 1899, and vice-president of the senate 
since 1902, has succeeded Monsieur Briand as 
premier of France. The radical Socialists, 
who overthrew the Briand ministry, have four 
representatives in the new ministry. Monsieur 
Cruppi, formerly minister of commerce, has 
accepted the portfolio of foreign affairs; Mon- 
sieur Caillaux, who has twice before held that 
office in other cabinets, has been made minister 
of finance; and Monsieur Deicassé, who, as 
minister of foreign affairs during the Morocco 
crisis, excited the displeasure of Germany, is 
the new minister of marine. 


® 


geen Deaths.—John Merven Carrére, a 
distinguished architect, designer of the 
Public Library, the Acad- 
emy of Design, and other 
beautiful buildings in New 
York, died March 1st, 
aged 52 years.——Francis 
| Cabot Lowell, judge of 
| the United States District 
| Court, district of Massa- 
chusetts, 1898-1905, and 
| of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, first circuit, 
since 1905, died suddenly 
March 6th, aged 56 years. 
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—— Antonio Fogazzaro, an Italian poet and 
novelist, died March 6th, aged nearly 69 years. 
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“the ape swings round the cage, barking vigor- 














For the teeth use “‘Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
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ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits | 


of injurious matter on the teeth. 
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yor -Iron Magnets.— The difficulty of 
making good cast-iron permanent magnets 
has recently been overcome by a very simple | 
process. The iron casting, after being machined 
to the required dimensions, is heated in a gas | 
furnace until the iron can just be handled | 
without distortion through softening. It is | 
then plunged in a chemical bath, which re- | 
moves superfluous materials and leaves the iron | 
clean. Finally, it is magnetized by means of 
electric coils. In strength of field, cast-iron 
magnets are from 10 to 15 per cent. inferior 
to those of steel, but they are equal in mag- 
netic permanence, and cost, for intricate pat- 
terns, only one-half as much as steel magnets. 
e 

he Song of an Ape.—The London Zoé- 
logical Society possesses, as a loan, a. 
nearly adult siamang gibbon, and Mr. R. 1. 
Pocock has been studying the terrifying *‘song’’ | 
of this ape. It usually begins, he says, with | 
a low, gentle booming, punctuated by an occa- 
sional staccato bark. As the excitement rises, 


| 
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ously, and now and then uttering a wailing 
shriek, while a loud booming goes on all the 
while like a resonant bass aecompaniment. 
The noise is deafening, throwing the chim- 
panzees into consternation, and producing a 
look of ‘‘mild surprise’’ on the usually expres- 
sionless faces of the orang-utans. 
2 
N° Grinding-Mill.—It has long been 
known that if the faces of millstones are 
placed very close together, so as to produce 
fine grinding, a deleterious amount of heat is 
developed in the grain, and at the same time 
the force required to drive the stones must be 
increased. In the new Jackson grinding-mill, 
recently invented in England, the stones are 
placed a slight distance apart, with the result 
that the power needed is reduced 50 per cent., 
and the heating effect is nearly eliminated by 
the flow of air between the stones. A system 
of sieves is arranged in such a way that parti- 
cles of the grain which have not been reduced 
sufficiently small to pass through are automa- 
tically carried back to the top of the mill and | 
fed a second time to the stones. It is said 
that with this mill not only is the expense of 
running greatly reduced, but the output is | 
increased. ® | 
he Trees of Alaska.—Alaska’s gold is 
not likely to last so long as her forests, if | 
the forests are properly taken care of. In any 
event, are incomparably more useful to 
man than gold. The coast forests of southern 
and southeastern Alaska are nearly all included 
in the national forests of Tongass and Chugach, 
which comprise about 96,760,000 acres, a large 
proportion of which is covered with trees. Of 
these Sitka spruce averages about 20 per cent., 
and Western hemlock about 75 per cent. The 
spruce are occasionally six feet in diameter 
and 150 feet tall. The interior forests are 
practically all found in the drainage basins of | 
the Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers, and it is 
estimated that there are 40,000,000 acres bearing 
trees large enough for cordwood and logs. The 
most important tree is the white spruce, but 
white birch, poplar and aspen are also abun- 
dant. e 





ement Houses.—A contract has recently 

been made for the construction, on an 
interurban railroad -line between Galveston 
and Houston, of a new town to consist of | 
molded cement houses. They are to be| 
‘‘molded from the ground up, like a piece of 
pottery.’? The mold-boxes are of steel, and 
are put together in segments, so that they can 
be arranged in a great variety of designs, and 
it is said that no two of the houses will be 
exactly alike. All the chimneys, fireplaces 
and stairways are made in the molding, and | 
even the floors and roofs may be similarly 
incorporated; but generally these, together 
with door and window fittings, will be made 
of other material. These houses, it is claimed, 
are very dry, and it is affirmed that a man | 
may order his house one week and move into | 
it the next. e | 





At and Engineering.—The project of a | 
new bridge over the Thames, near St. | 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, has led to a conflict | 
of opinion between representative engineers | 
and architects. The engineers have designated 
a position for the bridge and its approaches | 
which would carry the traffic past the huge 
bulk of St. Paul’s without affording a vista | 
of the cathedral. The architects contend for | 
a plan which would include impressive and | 
picturesque views. The artistic scheme, it is 
said, would cost £1, 000,000 more than the other, 
besides offering a less convenient route for 
traffic. In discussing the controversy, Engi- | 
neering suggests that nature has shown the 
way to deal with such questions, for she 
makes a skeleton with regard only to utility, 
which is her first consideration, and then she | 
clothes the skeleton, and fits the beautiful to it. | 
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f Get into the 


Play Baill! game, Boys! 


When Christy Mathewson, Hans 
Wagner, Johnny Evers, Walter John- 
son use and endorse theGOLDSMITH 
Baseball, Gloves and Mitts you know 
they are the kind you want. 

GOLDSMITH No.97 League Ball and 
Uniforms used in U. S. Army Posts 
and many leagues. The jfirst official 
league ball guaranteed for 18 innings. 


(Sidemith & 
uaranteed =» 





Dusts and cleans, removes finger | Sporting Goods mean perfect goods or a new ar- 


Ask your dealer to show you these goods. 
Splendid photographs of world-famous 
players, score cards and handsome base- 


ticle free. 


FRE 


| ball catalogue for name of your sporting goods 


dealer. Write your name and address plainly. 
P. Goldsmith’s Sons, Dept. F, Cincinnati, O. 








When two groups of tele- 
phone subscribers are joined 
together the usefulness of 
each telephone is increased. 


Take the simplest case—two 
groups, each with three sub- 
scribers. As separate groups 
‘there are possible only six 
combinations—only six lines 
of communication. Unite 
these same two groups, and 
instead of only six, there 
will be fifteen lines of com- 
munication. 


No matter how the groups 
are located or how they are 
connected by exchanges, com- 
bination increases the useful- 





Union Increases Use 


ness of each telephone, it multi- 
plies traffic, it expands trade. 


The increase isin accordance 
with the mathematical rule. If 
two groups of a thousand each 
are united, there will beamillion 
more lines of communication. 


No one subscriber can use 
all of these increased possibil- 
ities, but each subscriber uses 
some of them. 


Many groups of telephone 
subscribers have been united 
in the Bell System to increase 
the usefulness of each tele- 
phone, and meet the public de- 
mand for universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


Universal Service 





One System 
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When Summer Comes— 
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[HE WEATHER-PROPHET 


By Pefe Le MArth ur 








HE old man cocks his weather-eye 

And takes a squint at the cloudless sky, 
And says, as he samples a whiff of the breeze, 
“Tt looks to me like it’s goin’ to freeze.” 
Oh, then you should hear the children shout! 
And before you can wink their skates are out! 
They oil the straps and they polish the rust, 
And the old man files them, because he must. 
“We're going to have skating!” they shout with 

glee, 
And then they rush to the pond to see. 
Such joy can be found in words like these: 
“It looks to me like it’s goin’ to freeze.” 


When the old man comes from his chores at 
night, . 

He opens the door and blinks in the light, 

Pulls off his mitts, and says, “I dunno, 

But it looks to me like it’s goin’ to snow.” 

Then the children shout and rush to the shed, 

And soon they are back with the battered sled. 

The runners are warped and are all askew, 

But the old man works till he gets them true, 

And soon with their joy the rooftree shakes 

When down through the night come the first big 
flakes. 

Such joy there is in the words: “I dunno, 

But it looks to me like it’s goin’ to snow.” 


The old man stands by the open door 

And takes a squint at the sky once more, 

And then he says, and his words are law, 

“It looks to me like it’s goin’ to thaw.” 

Oh, then what sport there is in sight! 

The snowman, the fort and the snowball fight! 
And the old man whittles a little boat— 

Not much to look at, but still it will float. 

The children will shout and the dog will bark 
When there’s water to float the clumsy ark, 
And by noon they know that his words were law: 
“It looks to me like it’s goin’ to thaw.” 


* 


THE NAME OF GOD. 


HE memory of an old 
T soldier, looking back 
upon his army expe- 
riences in the long ago, 


contains much that is 
confusing and chaotic, like the tumult of the 
battle, where little is seen distinctly; but 
through the mists of the years there now and 
then emerges into the’clear light some incident 
that stands out distinctly, like the memory of a 
hero looming large through the smoke of battle. 

A white officer in one of the colored regi- 
ments, recruited in 1864, long remembered 
among his soldiers a colored man of fifty-five, 
with gray hair, wrinkled face and somewhat 
feeble in constitution, for he had been a hard- 
working slave, and his life had not been free 
from sorrow. 

He had a great desire to read, and when the 
regiment was in camp he procured a primitive 
old First Reader and begged one of his officers'to 
teach him the alphabet. This he successfully 
mastered, and then went on by painful efforts 
to acquire the words of two letters and the 
disconnected syllables ‘‘ab,’’ ‘‘ba,’’ which in 
those days followed the learning of the alpha- 
bet. These, too, he learned with tolerable 
correctness, and in the process of time advanced 
to a new section fn the book, where words of 
three letters awaited him. 

Among these he found one day a word which 
halted him somewhat longer than the others, 
for it was spelled in capitalsk—GOD. He knew 
the small letters somewhat better, and so 
labored longer over this word than those that 
had gone before. 

‘That is the name of the Being you some- 
times preach about,’’ said the officer, for the 
grizzled old negro was a preacher among his 
people. The old man dropped his book and 
held up his hands in surprise, and exclaimed, 
with deep emotion: 

‘*Ts that the name of God? Is that the way 
it looks when it is printed ?’’ 

The officer could not for some time under- 
stand the old man’s emotion ; then he considered 
the days of painfully slow progress which. had 
been consumed in the learning of the alphabet 
and the syllables, and the words of two letters, 
and that now suddenly he had come upon the 
first suggestion in the course of his education 
of the use to which his study might be put; 
and it came as a kind of revelation, sweeping 
and wonderful in its suddenness—the name of 
God in its arbitrary place in the column of 
words of three letters. Evidently, to the old 
man it. was, in one sense, like seeing God 
Himself. 

‘“*You can’t understand it, captain,’’ said 
the old negro. ‘*You’ve always knowed how 
to read, but I’ve been preaching about it all 
the years and all the years, and now, thank 
God! these old eyes have lived to see and read 
the name of God.’’ 

It impressed the officer at the time, then 
dropped into the background of his mind among 
the many memories of the war, but in the long 
years afterward it came up again, and among 








the memories which he cherished in his later 
years was that of the radiance of the grizzled, 
wrinkled black face when first he was able to 
read the name of the God he loved. 


® © 
AN EAGLE AT HOME. 


ATCHING a golden eagle during the 
W early morning hours is not an exciting 

adventure, but it may make up in interest 
what it lacks in thrills. Writing of his experience 
in the London Daily Mail, a student of birds says: 
“We had crossed the bog and had taken a short 
nap. The aerie was now faintly visible, and an 
indistinet white object seemed to suggest the pos- 
sibility of an eaglet, but the light was as yet too 
indistinct to make out any object with certainty. 
Shortly before three the chaffinches burst into 
song, and we now perceived, to our intense satis- 
faction, the golden eagle standing on the edge of 
the nest and guarding a solitary chick. 


“It is a noteworthy and curious fact that some 
eighty per cent. of eagles lose one of their young 
during the first three weeks of its existence. 
Numerous ss have been advanced to 
account for this, but they are all most unsatis- 
factory. 

“The eagle was standing over her young with 
wings slightly raised, and the chick seemed quite 
contented with his head alone sheltered by his 
mother. Before the light had become clear con- 
fused movements were noted in the aerie, and the 
—— was in all probability having his morn- 
ng meal. Occasionally the chick would raise his 
head and — to beg his mother for an extra 
titbit, but this was refused him with gentle firm- 


mess. 

**Hour after hour the eagle stood motionless over 
her young with a look of tender mother-love in 
her eyes, quite unlike the usual fierce expression 
associated with the king of birds. The sky shortly 
after two o’clock had become quite free of clouds 
and the air became extremely cold, the touch o 
frost in the air being by no means conducive to 
our comfort. 

“Almost exactly at four o’clock the sun rose in 
the northeast. e came over the brow of a hill 
looking red and angry, and for the space of fifteen 
minutes lit up the glen with a deep red light. The 
brooding wae looked particularly beautiful in 
this light, being transformed for the while to a 
ruby-red bird of rey, and the B ay bird also 
being faintly tinged with pink. e sun reddened 
the snow-fields on crater-shaped Cairntoul with 
charming effect; but his reign was all too short, 
for ominous clouds, hurrying up from the west 
soon hid him from our sight. The weather had 
now panenys eng! changed, and soon the Cairn- 
gorm was shut in by the gathering mist. 

“T had intended to secure a photograph of the 
eagle leaving her aerie, but the feeble light effec- 
tually put a stop to all efforts in the photographic 
line, and shortly before six o’clock the eagle 
slipped noiselessly off the nest and disappeared 
from sight, having in all probability set out on a 
foraging expedition.” 


* © 
SOLDIER AND SCHOLAR. 


L. Alexander W. Doniphan, who, when a 
( young lawyer, marched six thousand miles 

through the Southwest, surmounted almost 
impossible hardships, defeated a force more than 
four times greater than his own, and carried the 
flag of American civilization to victory, is credited 
by the Journal of American History with having 
performed one of the most remarkable feats in 
history. “His expedition saved Buena Vista and 
avoided disaster to the American arms in the war 
with Mexico.” Colonel Doniphan was not only a 
brave soldier, a man of courage and hardihood, 
but a man of scholarship and culture. 


One who was familiar with the absolute ease 
and accuracy of Colonel Doniphan’s speech would 
be astonished at the statement that he ever lacked 
for words. He said, however, that as a young 
man his vocabul was limited and his expres- 
sion clumsy and difficult. When he was a lad, 
his teacher, Mr. Keene, assured him that only 
through acquaintance with the great poets coul 
exact, powerful, brilliant expression be acquired. 
By Mr. Keene’s advice he carefully studied the 
poets, and results in the pupil proved the theory 
of the master. 

~~ quitting college young Doniphan entered 
the law office of the Hon. Martin P. Marshall of 
Augusta, Kentucky. The course of study recom- 
mended by Mr. Marshall and required by him of 
his Fay was a strictly historical method in the 
study of law. First of all, he required his my to 
read and carefully study portions of the classical 
authors of the English language. In this occupa- 
tion he expended six months. 

Secondly, he required him to read the histories 
of England and merica, so that he might see 
historically the evolution of our system of law. 

Thirdly, he required of him a most careful study 
of those text-books of law which were then con- 
sidered necessary in order to be admitted to prac- 
tise. These studies consumed nearly three years, 
and at their conclusion Alexander Doniphan began 
a successful and brilliant legal career. 

At the peace conference in 1861, when intro- 
duced to Mr. Lincoln, the President said to him, 
“And this is the Colonel Doniphan who made the 
wild march against the Comanches and Mexicans? 
You are the only man I ever met who, in appear- 
ance, came up to my previous expectation.’ 

His personal appearance was truly imposin 
and magnificent. In height he was six feet an 
four inches. His frame was proportioned to his 
height. His face approached the Grecian ideal 
very closely. His eyes were of the brightest hazel 
and his lips symmetrical and smiling. In appear- 
ance as in character, he was the ideal gentleman. 


A MAD CAMEL. 


N fact or in imagination, every one has experi- 
[fexcea the terror that follows the cry, “Mad 

dog!” Other animals, when deranged, may 
be even more formidable than the dog. Robert 
Hichens, describing a trip ““From Jericho to Beth- 
lehem,” draws a striking picture of the Dead Sea 
region—lying as if under a hand lifted in impre- 
cation; but in the midst of this lifelessness, pres- 
ently in the distance appeared a moving object. 


It was a camel, quite alone, going slowly toward 
the Dead Sea, as if it had been driven, like the 
scapegoat, into the wilderness bearing a burden 
ofevil. As I watched it, it turned its head toward 
us, changed its direction, quickened its pace, and 
a to follow us. 

t the same moment my Arab coachman made 
a furious assault with the whip on his three horses, 
which broke into a gallop. My companion, a 
Syrian, spoke to him in Arabic, received a reply, 
and looked very grave. 

“What is the matter?” I asked. 

He told me that the camel which was following 
us was mad, and that our coachman had been 
warned of its presence in the wilderness by the 
Bedouin at the Dead Sea. 

As we galloped on, swaying from side to side, 





and often looking back at the beast, which steadily, 
although at a considerable distance, came after 
us, my friend regretted that we were not armed, 
and said that if we were overtaken we should be 
in a serious difficulty. It was then I looked for our 
Bedouin guard, and did not find him. Fortunately, 
his absence was not of ee to us, for the 
maniac in our tracks was evidently too tired to 
pe ns up with us, and we reached the Jordan in 
safety. 

onee there, we were among trees, and even if we 
had still been pursued, could very easily have got 
away. Our predicament might have been ve 
disagreeable, and even dangerous, for a m 
camel, once its attention is fixed on any moving 
object, will generally pursue it untiringly till it is 
overtaken. 

I have known an instance when one followed 
an acquaintance of mine, who was mounted on a 
fine Arab horse, and overtook him after a pursuit 
that lasted more than three hours. Luckily, the 
man was armed with a gun, and when he was 
forced to turn to bay, shot the camel. 


THE SUMMONS OF THE 
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'HE wood has caught a whisper like a faintly 

lapping tide, 

And all the drowsy bud-cocoons grow tremulous 
and wide; 

A lichen army marches forth in costume new and 
clean 

Of milky gray and creamy brown, with crest of 
frosted green. 


The fungus mosses shimmer as they cuddle in the 
mold— 

The silver whisper woke them when the dawn was 
wet and cold; 

The hyacinth is breaking from her cozy winter 
nap, 

And columbine is coming in her kirtle and her cap. 


As the whisper ripples onward across the misty 
copse, 

From the fog-hid heavens flashes a gust of jewel 
drops. 

Each merry buttercup appears in gold and opal 
crown; 

A saucy pink has looped a string of brilliants on 
her gown. 


The dogwood-tree is fastening her coronation 
pearls; 

The brookside’s tiny baby ferns shake loose their 
wilful curls; 

For that whisper means a seeker whose quest is 
never vain— 

’Tis the south wind a-calling through the tangles 
of the rain. 

* © 


A LITTLE LAD OF JAPAN. 


N refreshing contrast to the hurried and super- 
| ficial observations served up so often in books 

of travel is the study, conscientious, thoughtful 
and sympathetic, devoted to Japan by the late 
Lafcadio Hearn and embodied in his letters. Eliz- 
abeth Bisland, editor of the latest volume of 
“Japanese Letters,” says, “Hearn was the first 
to divine the granitic quality at the core of the 
Japanese people, while as yet the outsi@e world 
saw only the silken envelope of their manners.” 
Hearn once wrote as follows to Professor Cham- 
berlain: 


I know much more about the Japanese than I 
did a year ago, and still am far from understand- 
ing them well. Even my own little wife is some- 
what mysterious still to me, —— always in a 
lovable way. There are race tendencies difficult 
to understand. 

In Oki we fell in love with a little Samurai 
boy, who was having a hard time of it, and we 
took him with us. é is now like an adopted son 
—goes to school and all that. 

ell, at first I wished to pet him a little, but I 
found that was not in aecordance with custom 
and that even the boy did not understand it. At 
home, therefore, I ee ee to him, and he 
remained under control of the women of the house. 

They treated him kindly—tho I thought 
coldly. The relationship I could not understand. 
He was never praised and rarely scolded. A per- 
fect code of etiquette was established between 
him and the other persons in the house, accordin 
to degree. He seemed extremely cold-manner 
and perhaps not even grateful. Nothing seem 
to move his young placidity; whether happy or 
unhappy, his mien was that of a stone Jizo. 

One day he let fall a little cup and broke it. 
es to custom, no one noticed the mistake, 
for fear of giving pain. 

Suddenly I saw tears streaming down his face. 
The muscles of his face remained quite smiling] 

lacid as usual, but even the will could not contro 

ars. They came freely. 

Then everybody laughed, and said kind things 
to him, till he began to laugh, too. Yet that deli- 
cate sensitiveness no one like me could have 
guessed the existence of. 

But what followed surprised me more. As I 
said, he had been, in my idea, distantly treated. 
One day he did not return from school for three 
hours after the usual time. 

Then, to my great surprise, the women began to 
cery—to cry passionately. And the servants ran 
+ a town in real, not pretended, anxiety to find 


m. 

He had been taken to a teacher’s house for 
something related to school matters. As soon as 
his voice was heard at the door, everything was 
quiet and amiably polite again. And I marveled 
exceedingly. 

Sensitiveness exists in the Japanese to an extent 
never supposed by the foreigners who treat them 
harshly at the open ports. 


*® © 


OLD SHEP’S NEW TRICK. 


66 ALK about old sayings,” Uncle Wesley 
said, “they won’t all hold water. Take, 
for instance, that one about you can’t 

teach an old dog new tricks. I saw it exploded 
to-day. You know my old Shep? He’s a mighty 
smart old dog, but always was too much for med- 
dling in things that didn’t concern him. It has 
always made him mad as fire for one of those auto- 
mobiles to go by our house. 

“Now just so long as they stay on the road, I 
am not going to have any words with ’em, but old 
Shep, every time he’d hear a horn toot, out he’d 

0, and chase ’em clean to the turn of the road, 

arking like he’d eat ’em alive. Seemed like he 
couldn’t get used to ’’em. Just got madder and 


madder ag time one came along. 
” ay, when a great big one came down the 
road, hooting louder than usual, out goes old Shep, 





barking every jump, and grabbed one of the 
wheels somewhere. 

“T don’t know how on earth he did it, but he got 
a hold some way. The machine didn’t slow up, 
and old Shep went over and over, opens that 
hard road till he either had the gumption to let go 
or had all the notes knocked out of him, I 
couldn’t tell which. 

“He got up and moped back into the yard and 
lay down, and I said so ‘Old Shep will sure 
have reasons of his own for isliking those things 
from now on. Wouldn’t be surprised if I’d have 
te chain him to keep him from tearing ’em to 

eces. 

* “Along after dinner I heard one coming, honking 
down the road. Old Shep, he heard it, too. He 
set up and listened a minute, then he = tucked 
his tail and lit out across the back pasture for the 
woods-lot. 

‘“‘He’s learnt a new trick all right—the trick of 
tending to his own business.” 


*® © 


GRANDMOTHER’S BAD JUDGMENT. 


T= grandmother of Thomas Hughes of ‘Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays” fame was a woman 
whose friendship was valued highly by most 

of the literary men of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. A story of Mrs. Hughes, in 8S. M. Ellis’s 
life of William Harrison Ainsworth, makes it very 
clear that even the most estimable and gifted of 
ladies cannot with impunity overlook the point of 
view of extremely young persons. 


Mrs. Hughes, one of the most remarkable 
women of her time, had been the intimate friend 
and correspondent of Sir Walter Scott, Southey, 
Sir T. Lawrence, Kemble, and many other famous 
men. She was noted for her marvelous collection 
of Phot stories, ooumty legends, family traditions, 
old ballads, and folk-lore in general, which she 
was always delighted to place at the service of her 
literary friends. 

Much as the literary proclivities of Mrs. Hughes 
were valued by Sir Walter Scott, Ainsworth and 
others, it must be confessed that her grand- 
children were not appreciative of her determina- 
on = instil into them an early knowledge of the 
classics. 

Thomas Hughes, when a small boy, had a guinea 
givenhim. This coin his grandmother took away, 
without his consent, and purchased for him a fine 
copy of Milton’s poetry, saying that he would 
value when he pe up, whereas, had he spent the 
money, he would only have wasted it on the trans- 
itory joys of marbles, tops and candy. 

Needless to my A the unfortunate boy did not see 
matters in this light; and in after years Thomas 
Hughes wrote in his “Early Memories” : 

“T owe to my grandmother a dislike to Milton’s 
poetry, which I doubt if I have ever quite got 
over.” 
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SOME RECOLLECTED HYMNS. 


VERY one knows how children frequently 
E misinterpret the words of hymns, fitting 
them to astonishing imaginings of their own. 
Amusing instances are given by Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
in “‘A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands,” writing 
of the period of fifty years ago. 


Children were peppered with hymns in those 
days; there Was a new one to learn every Sun- 
day. Explanations were deemed unnecessary ; the 

ammar was generally all at sea, and the sound- 
ng words had to make meanings for themselves 
in our puzzled little brains. 

Guide me, O thou great Jehovah 
Pilgrim through this barren land, 


represented my small, weary self crawling over 
every wreath of roses in a flaring carpet to pick 
up threads and specks which the nurse was too 
lazy to sweep away. 

O for a closer walk with God, © 

A calm and heavenly frame! 
was an implied criticism on florid picture-frames 
and an assertion that the Deity not only shared 
my taste for the broad, flat frames of dull gold, 
then coming into fashion, but that He liked to 
walk in and out of them before the pictures had 
been fitted in. 

I should certainly have sympathized with the 
child who recently told her mother she liked the 
hymns about “bears.” In reply to her parent’s 
astonished question, she said, scornfully: 

yi don’t you know them? The one about 
‘After Him the cross-eyed bear,’ and the other 
one, ‘Can a woman’s tender care cease toward 
the child she-bear’ ?”’ 


® © 


THE ORIGIN OF PLUM DUFF. 


LUM duff, the dessert of sailors, is as indis- 

pensable to a holiday feast at sea as fruit 

to a Christmas dinner on land. The tradi- 
tional origin of the name of this pudding was 
recounted by the captain of an ocean liner who 
told it with evident relish to a writer for the 
Washington Star, by whom it is reported. 


“Duff,” he said, “had a Christmas origin. One 
Christmas day a ship in a storm was swept by a 
comber that carried off her cook, her crate of 
chickens, her turkeys—in a word, the whole raw 
material of her Christmas dinner. 

“But the sailors were determined to have at 
least some sort of a Christmas pudding. They 
knew nothing about coguing. and they drew lots 
for their new cook. The lot fell to the boat- 
swain’s mate. 

“This chap fished up a cook-book from the bot- 
tom of his sea chest, ran over the pudding recipes, 
and chose one that began: 

“ “Make a stiff ae Ny 

“He made a pudding after this recipe. It was 
stuffed with Malaga raisins and covered with a 
rich sauce. The men were delighted. 

= ‘Put a name to it,’ they said. ‘Put a name to 


“and the boatswain’s mate, knowing that . 


‘r-o-u-g-h’ was pronounced ‘ruff,’ and thinkin 
‘d-o-u-g-h’ followed the same rule, answered read- 


ily: 
“**Tt’s called duff, mates.’ ”’ 
&® 


A CLOSE BARGAINER. 


PAINTING by Rembrandt recently sold for 
A three hundred thousand dollars. Living 

artists are not so royally paid, yet most of 
them place a higher valuation on their work than 
was placed by the old farmer in Center Bridge, 
who figures In a New York Tribune story. 


A distinguished etcher, sketching in Center 
Bridge, made a study of the farmer’s barn. The 
farmer yg to appear, and said he’d like to 
have the sketch. 

“Tf it isn’t too dear,” he added, cautiously. 

“Oh,” said the etcher, who makes twelve thou- 
sand dollars a year, “I won’t yt anything 
for the sketch, but’’—his eye lighted on the pig- 


pen— 
“But I’ll tell you what. You can give me one of 
those nice little pink suckling pigs there.” 
“Why, man,” said the farmer, with a frown, “do 
ye know what those pigs are worth? They’re 
worth a dollar apiece.” 
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Exe CHILDREN'S 


THEIR FATHER. 
By Lucile Lovell. 


ESS closed the encyclo- 
pedia with a bang. 
‘Bother !’’ she said, in 
such a loud whisper that Barton 
looked up from his algebra, 
and mother, who was sewing 
at the window, laid down her 
work. 

‘*What is it, Bess?’’ 

“It’s this dreadful lesson, 
mother! I’ve got to write 
something interesting about a 
man—and there’s nothing inter- 
esting about him !’’ 

‘*What man?’’ demanded 
Barton. 

‘‘Sydney Smith. ’” 

“‘The encyclopedia must tell 
something about him,’’ Barton 
persisted. 

‘That he was born in 1771 
and died in 1845,’’ pouted Bess. 
‘*He was an English clergyman 
and humorist—that means, of 
course, that he was funny, but 
how am Ito know? That thing 
doesn’t tell a single thing he 
ever said. ’’ 

‘‘He was something better 
than funny,’’ said mother. ‘‘He 
was such a dear, delightful 
father that his children, Saba 
and Douglas, adored him, as 
their mother did, too. I know 
a little story about him that 
shows how well his children 
loved him, and why.’’ 

‘Truly ??’ questioned Bess. 

‘Truly !’? said mother, smi- 
ling. ‘**Once when he was 
away from home poor little 
Douglas was lying on the 
dining - room sofa, very ill, 
while Saba and their mother were at table. Mrs. 
Smith could not eat, and pretty soon she said: 

‘+ *Well, dear little Chuffy,’—that was his 
father’s name for Douglas,—‘I don’t see what 
is the matter with us both, but we seem very 
good for nothing.’ 

‘**Why, mama,’ said Saba, ‘I’ll tell you 
what the matter is. You and Chuffy are sick 
and dull and unhappy because father is away; 
he is so merry that he makes us all gay. Our 
family doesn’t prosper, you see, without a 
father.’ ’’ 

‘‘Good stuff!’ said Barton, going back to 
his algebra. 

‘That’s lovely! You’ve made that great 
man seem just like anybody’s father. I wish 
mothers wrote encyclopedias,’’ said Bess, 
fondly. 


THE NEST. 
By James M. Hubbard. 


ACK and his sister Mary were playing out 

in front of their house in Grantville one 

afternoon, when they saw two squirrels 
come out of the grass and sit on a fence near 
by. For a moment the little creatures were 
still, and they began to chatter vigorously in 
squirrel language. 

*‘I know what they are saying, Jack,’’ said 
Mary, after listening a little while. She was 
a very imaginative little girl, and was always 
telling her brother and her boy and girl friends 
what the birds and animals were saying to 
each other. 

**Well, what is it, Mary ?’’ he asked. 

*‘Why, they are looking for a home where 
they can live and bring up some dear little 
squirrels. That one says, ‘Come up in this 
tree, and we will find a nice place,’ and the 
other answers, ‘No, I don’t want to. I would 
rather live in a hole in the ground.’ ” 

Just then a robin flew on a branch right 
above their heads and began to sing. 

Mary began to dance about, and cried, 
‘Jack, that’s our dear robin we watched build 
his nest in the cherry-tree! You know we 
saw the little birds fly away yesterday, and 
the nest is empty. I do believe he is telling 
the squirrels that they may have his nest. 
See there ! I told youso.’? For actually, those 
dear little squirrels scrambled down from the 
fence, ran to the cherry-tree and climbed up to 
where the robin’s nest was. 

_ The next few days they were very busy get- 
ting their new home in order. As the nest was 
quite close to the nursery window, the children 
could see the home-building operations, which 
they watched with the greatest interest. The 
Squirrels added considerable to the nest, and 
it did seem as if the robin helped them, for 
every now and then he brought little straws 
in his beak, and soft feathery things for lining. 

“I wish we could help them, ’’ said Mary to 
Jack, ‘but we can’t, ’cause we can’t climb 
up there, ’”” 

“I'll tell you what we can do,’’ said Jack, 
who was a practical little fellow. ‘We can 
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DRAWN BY GERTRUDE A. KAY 





THE PRETZEL MAN. 
By P. C. Bouve. 
Driving his donkey van along, Then he always waits and nods 
Comes Fritz, the pretzel man, As he says, “‘ Goot-py, goot-py ! 
And he nods and hums a jolly tune Me and mine nice little donkey 
As he fingers his tin pint can. Must find more children to buy!” 


And all the children like him, 
And save their pennies to buy 

His beautifully twirled pretzels, 
So curly and crisp and dry ! 


And each day they wait for the wagon 
With the window in the van, 

Where he sits and sells his tasty wares, 
Kind Fritz, the pretzel man! 




















put some crumbs and nuts down 
at the foot of the tree every 
morning, and then they won’t 
have to hunt round for their 
breakfast. ’’ 

‘*That’s first rate, Jack, and 
we'll do it.’’ 

It was a dear little home the 
squirrels made for themselves, 
and by and by, when little 
baby squirrels came, the mother 
stayed by them all the time, 
and the father did the climbing 
and running. He got so used 
to the children putting the 
crumbs for him at the foot of 
the tree that sometimes, when 
he did not find any, he would 
wait round till they came out 
with their hands full, and then 
his little squirrel heart leaped 
for joy. When the little ones 
had grown up, and the nest 
was left empty again, Mary’s 
and Jack’s father climbed up 
the tree and carefully took the 
nest down. The squirrels had 
made it a good deal larger and 
lined it with some soft stuff, 
which made it a lovely little 
home. It looked so pretty that 
he took it to the Natural His- 
tory Society in Boston, and 
they put it in their exhibition 
hall. You may see it there 
to-day, if you like, for this is 
a true story. 
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PUZZLES. 


1. PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 

I once met 1 philosopher who 
was a great 2345 lover. He was 
out 67 8910 fields and woods in all 
sorts of weather. In his 11121314 
he carried a camera, which 1516 
less dangerous than a rifle, and 
17 18192021 222324 sketch-books. 
But enyting 25 26 272829 low 30313233 was not 
easy to get, being rather too shady. 


2. CHANGED-LETTER PUZZLE. 

Change a letter and turn a meat into a restraint; 
a hovel into a kind of head-gear; small pieces 
into something for play; an animal into an injury; 
another animal into a kind of work; division o 
time into a ruler; a restraint into not clear; nega- 
tion into food; a light touch into something loved. 


3. TWELVE AMERICANISMS. 
“We have met the enemy and they are ours.” 
“Millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.” 
“T would rather be right than President.” 
“Be it ever so humble 
There’s no place like home.” 
“Early to bed and early to rise 
Will make you healthy, wealthy and wise.” 
“Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable.” 
“Go West, young man.” 
“Don’t give up the ship.” 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” 
“Taxation without representation is tyranny.” 
“I only regret that I have but one life to give 
my country.” 
“A government of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 


4. BEHEADINGS. 
Behead a growth that may torment 
And you will find an instrument. 
Behead an act that’s low and mean, 
And you’ll find winter’s need, I ween. 
Behead a dish used every day, 
And find that time has slipped away. 
Behead a house not made for man, 
Find furniture, and then you can 
Behead again and ready be 
To cope with anything you see. 


5. NAME CHARADES, 
I. 
My first was a fat little boy; 
My second was very sweet. 
It was his chiefest joy 
That second for to eat. 
One day he helped himself 
More freely than he reckoned. 
Cried mother, at the pantry shelf, 
“First, you’ve been third the second!” 
II. 
My whole’s avery common name that’s borne by 
many a youth; — ; 
Each whole, if questioned who he is, can answer, 
quite with truth: 
“Second third first,” for so they are; and one who 
bore this name : 
A mighty warrior from afar, to win all England 
came. 
6. DROPPED LETTER VERSE. 
“L-f- i- r-a-! L-f- i- e-r-e-t! 
A-d -h- g-a-e -8 -0- i-s -o-l; 
D-s- t-o- a-t, -o -u-t -e--n-s-, 
W-s -0- s-0-e- 0- t-e -o-l.” 


7. LOST RIMES. 
Add a letter to the first word to form the second. 


The light burned low, he had no ---, 

He closed the book, and worn with ----, 
He thought to give up in the ----. 

His future course he could not -----. 
His past mistakes he could but ---, 

And vow in all things to be ----. 
Resolved that he’d no favors ---, 

With courage brave he met the ----. 


8. CHARADE. 

Oh, where is my second my first? 

I cannot my last or think. 
*Twas here my third moments ago 

When I went to the spring for a drink. 
I'll bunt and I’ll hunt and I'll hunt, 

know by my whole ’twill be found. 

What is that that you say? Sure enough, 

’Tis lying right here on the ground. 


9. PIED QUOTATION. 
“Ew dolush tonue mite yb thaer-strobh. Eh stom 
evils 
How skthin tosm, lefes het blonset, taes eth steb.” 
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Booklet 
**ORIGINAL 
MENUS ”’ 
Illustrated 
in Colors ; 
tells what to 
have for 
Breakfast, 
Luncheon, 


Dinner. 


Mailed free 


on request. 









"TOMATOES — Red, 

ripe, carefully se- 
lected, washed in clean 
! water, then cooked just 
a little, that the natural 
flavor is retained, deli- 
cately seasoned with 
pure spices, put up in 
sterilized bottles, that is 


LUE|ABEL 
HUP 


Made by skilled and 
experienced chefs working 
in spotlessly clean kitchens, 
to which the public is 
always welcome. 


Blue Label Ketchup 
keeps after it is opened. 


Contains only those ingredients 
recognized and endorsed by 
the U.S. Government. 


‘ When you buy fruits and vege- 
tables you want the fresh natural flavor. 
We use only the finest materials and 
prepare them so carefully that you 
will be agreeably surprised with the 
results. Ask your grocer for Curtice 
Brothers Co.’s Canned Vegetables, 
Fruits, Meats, Jams and Jellies. 


Blue Label Soups [20 varieties] — 
ready to serve after heating—are just 


as high class as Blue Label Ketchup. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















THE FRENCHMAN’S “CASTLE.” 


pions by little the old superficial judgments 
are passing away, in this age of better acquaint- 
ance and of larger sympathy among nations. 
Laurence Jerrold, himself ‘an Englishman,—an in- 
habitant of “the land of homes,”—in “The Real 
France,” pays tribute to the home life of Paris. 


Only in Paris life sparkles like this, free from 
extinguishing cares, responsibilities, conventions, 
prejudices and commonplaces; it dazzles for 
months, then the amazing discovery be ns—the 
finding of a solid Paris, a Paris of the old earth, 
with roots in deep custom, a Paris of rock-like 
consistency and _ iron faithfulness, a simple, 
straight, ordered, long-headed and earnest Paris. 

Cross some boulevardier’s real threshold,—but 
it often takes years to pass them,—and the boule- 
vard world disappears. This is another world. 

Let us make the wild supposition that the for- 
eigner, after six months, crossed the e- 
vardier’s threshold,—it would really take him ten 
years to do it,—and imagine his amazement. 

He is now immeasurable miles from the boule- 
vards. He is in a tiny castle, battlemented and 

rded against boulevardism. The ae | scan- 
fais of journalism, the hourly intrigues of politi- 
cians, the machinations of actors and critics, the 
frantic jealousies and elbowings of the men of 
letters who are getting on—that was what he 
ealled Parisian life. 

In the tiny castle, papa, who is a famous jour- 
nalist outdoors, lifts ntly the curtain of the cot 
where the little crumpled-faced, black-haired a | 
sleeps, and looks with a great tenderness 
without a shadow of the Englishman’s mauvaise 


honte. 

Parisianism sweeps round that tiny castle in 
furious gusts, but only a few filtered breaths of it 
are ever let in. Moralizing playwrights are per- 
petually discovering that the father and the mother 
and the child are a sacred trinity. The foreigner 
who was trying be “Parisian” in boulevard 
cafés finds across the boulevardier’s threshold no 
more subtlety and complication than that. 

It is the Frenchman’s flat that is his tiny castle, 
and will remain the last refuge of simplicity in a 
complicated world. 





® © 


“ TICKETS — PLEASE!” 


see Japan thoroughly, to master its problems, 

to probe its soul, to pluck the whole heart of 

its mystery, would probably need—so a fellow 
“globe-trotter” assured Mr. A. M. Thompson—‘“all 
of a fortnight.” So entire thoroughness is not 
claimed by the author of “Japan for a Week.” 
Still, Mr. Thompson was there long enough to get 
a vivid impression of Japanese courtesy—how the 
“please,” so frequently entirely omitted from stern 
demand in the Occident, is emphasized into an art. 


The guard, in the train going to Tokyo, who 
affords us much information by the way, is ex- 
ceedingly interested in us. He stands by my side 
on the platform, and laughingly points out that 
the top of his head—he is of more than average 
size for a Japanese—barely reaches my shoulders. 

“Me big,” he says in his quaint English, “‘but 
you more much big.” 
ne is, like all the Japanese we met, amazingly 
polite. - 

When he comes round to examine tickets, he 
begins ay Stenting at the end of the car, takes off 
his ca the honorable assembly, bows to the 
go , rubs his knees with his hands, draws in 

is breath audibly. and delivers himself of an 
announcement in Japanese which I imaginatively 
translate as follows: 

“Your most honorable excellencies and most 
ees Soreness So siegnee ones, I hope you 

pardon this creature of mud for having been 
rn into this world to ask you, most gracious 
and superior ones, to show your augustly blessed 
tickets; after whieh I beg you will honorabl 
deign to grind and crush me, who am but as a sna 
of the soil, beneath your kindly sandals.” 


The gers, g for a nt from 
their rice and chop-sticks, bow profoundly in re- 
turn, rub their knees with their hands, suck in 
their breaths with the peculiar whistling sound 
which is the special expression of a Japanese 
greeting, fumble among their loose layers of 
oeees. and ultimately produce their honorable 

ckets. 

After this there is more bowing on both sides, 
and the guard, still bowing, vanishes. 


au 
wi 
bo: 
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A FRIEND INDEED. 


BOUT 1826 the wife of J. Bevan Braithwaite, a 
prominent English Friend, came to this coun- 

try to do missionary work among the members of 
the sect. Mrs. Braithwaite is described in a letter 
incorporated in the recent Life of Mr. Braith- 
waite, written by his children, as ‘‘a most beau- 
tiful woman, of a majestic stature, a fine English 
complexion,” and a voice that was “melody itself.” 


“Her dress,” the same writer continues, “was 
by no means as plain as that of many of the Amer- 
ican Friends. She wore a plain cypress gauze 
cap, with the crown at least three or four inches 
higher, tied under her chin, her hair parted in 
little curls on her forehead.” 

Plainly, a lovely woman, most attractively 
garbed. But notwithstanding Mrs. Braithwaite 
was impressive in prayer, those silken ri on 
her forehead were objected to by some of the 
strictest American Friends. Instead of struggling 
to “get the curl out,” Mrs. Braithwaite wrote to 
her husband in Eaguaé. who replied in a passage 
which is a model of humor, indulgence and sense. 

“About thy hair,” he wrote, “I do not see that 
thou canst do anything unless we treat it as we do 
horses’ manes when they are too curly, by hanging 
leaden weights on it.” 

Mrs. Braithwaite kept her curls. 


® © 


AS A FAVOR. 


TRAMP called at the house of a gentleman, 
says the California Christian Advocate, and 
obtained a hearing. 


“T’ve walked many miles to see you, sir, because 
people told me that you was very kind to poor 
chaps like me.” 

“Oh, they said so, did they?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s why I came.” 

“And are you going back the same way?” 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

“Then in that case, will you be good enough to 
contradict this rumor?” 


* ¢ 


SAFE PLACE. 


HE political orator inflated his chest and 
started in on another characteristic of his 
candidate—bravery. 

“In war,” he said, in ringing tones, “‘in war, my 
friends, he was always found where the bullets 
were thickest.” ‘ 

“Hiding behind the ammunition wagon?” in- 
quired a shrill voice from the rear of the hall. 
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ADULT MODEL 








A High-Grade Bicycle 


For Every Companion Subscriber 


@ By special arrangement with the manufacturers, 
the Publishers of The Youth’s Companion are now 
able to furnish High-Grade Bicycles for men and 
women, boys and girls. These Bicycles are made 
in one of the most modern bicycle factories and 
may be obtained by any Companion subscriber, 
or by any member of his household, in return for 
a little spare-time work. 


@ This work can be done without interference 
with school, home or business duties. 
a Bicycle, this is your opportunity. Send for a 


Descriptive Circular and full details of our Special 
Mid-Season Offer. 


If you need 








and $13.00 extra. 


Special Mid-Season Offer 


@ Bicycle for Men and Women. This High-Grade 
Bicycle, 20, 22 or 24-inch frame, given to any Companion 
subscriber for fifteen new subscriptions; or for ten new sub- 
scriptions and $7.00 extra; or for five new subscriptions 
Value of Bicycle and Coaster Brake 
In either case these new subscriptions must be 
sent us before July Ist, and under the Conditions stated in 
The Companion of October 20th, page 558. 


NOTE. This Offer of a Bicycle combines the value of the Merchandise Payments 
and Perseverance Rewards which 
therefore, will be allowed when a Bicycle is selected. 


New subscriptions may be sent us one or more at atime. These will be placed to 
the credit of the sender until the order for a Bicycle is received. 


COASTER BRAKE FREE 


A New Departure Coaster Brake will be attached free 
of charge to each adult’s Bicycle sent out under 
the above Offer before July 1, 1911 


we offer in our annual List. No additional article, 





q Juvenile Bicycle for Boys or Girls. A High-Grade 
Bicycle for small boys or girls who can ride only a 16 or | 8-in. 
frame can also be furnished upon very attractive conditions. 
Send for a full Descriptive Circular with Special Offer. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Publishers The Youth's Companion 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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ATTRACTIVE AND 
Ferries tes ate ea 
0. SHANE & CO.. 6 East 17th St., N. Y. City. 


BROWN)N’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


A harmless remedy for Hoarseness and Coughs. Give 
immediate relief in Bronchial Affections. Sample 
on request. JOHN I. Brown & Son, nm, Mass. 


R RELICS 4p 


41 cal., .00 value, $3.00; 
Sa Pera Cadet Rit 45-70 
00; *‘ Man: 
















cal., $18.00 value, $3.00; * n- ~ 
1 * 5. Carbines, 30 cal., $25.00 value, $10.00: 
“Mauser” 9-Shot Rifles, 43 -» new, value, $6.00; 
“Norwegian” Rifles (Relics), $2.00; Be mn” Single Shot- 


Guns, 12 ga., $10.00 value, $4.00 wi $1.00; ** Roman 

Swi 50; “Napoleon” Swords $1.50; “U.S.” Sabres $1.50; 

“Flint Lock” Pistols $400 “Sword” onets .50. 

IVER JOHNSON SPORTING Ds CO. 
Ad 8 Square, Boston, 5. 

Catal of Guns, Cam Outfits, Athletic Goods, etc., Free. 


‘A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 




















-“And Gas Stoves Too” 


Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE Book 


Our Big Free Stove and Range 
Book gives you our factory whole- 
sale prices and explains all—saving 
you $5 to $40 on any famous Kala- 
mazoo stove or range, including 

stoves. Sold only direct to 
es. Over 140,000 satisfied cus- 


\d_ guarantee. e prepa. 
all freight and eyes 


“Free rial 


—360 Days’ 
Approval Test 






it before we keep your money. Be an it 
buyer. Send name for Pree Catalogue No. 253. 


Kalamazoo Stove Com , Mirs. 
KALAMAZOO CHIGAN 
















that cleans the 
prevents ay 4 
imitations do not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. Al 
15 cents, or . 
ent’s Corn Gum 
curescornsand bunions, l5c. 
Cc. 8. DENT & ee 51 on 8t., 
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Important 
Announcement 


we we 


Frees intending purchaser 

of a new sewing machine 
will be interested in our latest 
drop front New Companion 
and in the special money- 
saving proposition we are 
making at this time. We 
would suggest an immediate 
application for particulars, as 
our offer is limited. 

we Me 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE PRICE OF FISH. 


T is pleasant to know that such prosaic matters 
as “‘supply and demand” do not always fix the 
price of commodities—and especially, that while 


complaints about soaring prices fill the ears, in | 
one place, at any rate, and at one time, the price 
of something went down. Or perhaps it really 
went up. John 8. Neihardt, who travelled down 
the Missouri in a power canoe with some com- 
panions, tells the occurrence in “The River and I.” 


During the late afternoon we came upon a place 
where the Great Northern Railroad touches the 
river for the last time in five hundred miles. Here 
we saw two Italian section-hands whiling away 
their Sunday with fishing-rods. 

I went ashore, hopin buy some fish. Neither 
of the two could speak English, and Italian sounds 
to me merely like an unintelligible singing. How- 
ever, they gave me to understand that the fish 
were not for sale, and my proffered coin had no 
persuasive  _ 

Still wanting those fish, I lingered, ong gm | 
whistling the while a strain from an opera I hi 
once heard. For some reason or other that strain 
had been in my head all day. I got = in the | 
morning with it; I had whistled it during the fight 
with the head wind. The Kid called it “that dago 
— I think it was something from “Il Trova- 

ore. 

Suddenly one of the little Italians dropped his 
rod, stood up to his full height, lifted his arms rt 
much after the fashion of an orchestra leader, an 
joined in with me. 

I pe ey I saw that he could whistle. 
He carried it on with much expression to the last 
thin note with all the ache of the world init. And 
then 7 inned at me. 


“Ve he said, sweetly. 
I apes. Whereat ‘the little Italian pro- 
duced a bag of tobacco. We sat down on the 


rocks and smoked ype holding a wordless 
po - perfectly intelligible conversation of pleasant 
ns. 


That night we had fish for supper. I got them 
for a song—or, rather, for a whistle; and I was 
fed with more than fish. 

I went to sleep that night with a glorious thought 
for a pillow: Truth expressed as Art is the uni- 
versal — e. One immortal strain from 
Verdi, poorly whistled in a wilderness, had made 
an Italian and a Dutchman brothers. 


* © 


HUMANITIES OF WAR. 


eo the late Goldwin Smith, the distin- 
guished scholar who was tutor to the late 
King Edward VII, first visited America, during 
the Civil War, he was received with great enthu- 
siasm. In his “‘Reminiscences,” in McClure’s 
Magazine, he gives an incident illustrative of 
American character and of the feelings of the 
military men on the two sides of the conflict. 


The humanities and chivalries of war were well 
observed on both sides. This proved to me that 
there was a sun behind the cloud, and that the 
strife, bitter as it was at the time, would end in 
reconciliation. I was confirmed in this forecast 
by hearing that a “‘sesesh” lady at Baltimore had 
eloped with a Yankee trumpeter. 

A Federal commander with the local forces 
found himself in a very tight place. It was a 
question whether he should waste blood by fight- 
ing or surrender. He surprised the Confederate 
by paying him a visit under a flag of truce, and 
asking him for his candid opinion — the case 
—s that he could make a good fight, but di 
not wish to sacrifice the lives of his people in vain. 

The Confederate showed him round the position, 
an en gave him his candid opinion, which was 

d th him hi did opini icl 
that if his command formed part of a general 
plan of operations, he was bound to fight; other- 
wise he might with propriety surrender. I had 
this story with names of person and place, which 
I have forgotten. 


¢ 
A FUSSY BEAST. 


UCH supplies as the two friends, of whom Good 
Housekeeping tells, did not bring with them to 
their mountain cottage were procured at the little 
country store. Returning from a long tramp across 
country one day, the vacationists were seized with 
a longing for something more than their regular 
simple fare. 


“Let’s get some cheese and some crackers and 
have the stickiest, most indigestible Welsh rabbit 
we can make!” cried one. 

The other agneee to this, so they halted at the 
little store and roused the proprietor from his nap 
on a bench at the door. They followed his lum- 
— footsteps into the building and told him 
that they wished a pound of cheese and some 
large square crackers for a Welsh rabbit. 

i _ old man tapped his wrinkled brow reflect- 
ively. 

“Got the cheese all right,” he said, ‘‘but hain’t 
got no large square crackers. Won’t yer rabbit 
eat the small ones?” 





® © 


THE MASTERFUL BORROWER. 


“\7ES,” sighed gentle little Mrs. Wildur, “I do 

wish Mrs. Nesbitt wasn’t quite such a mas- 
terful woman about borrowing. I do need my 
irons so much.” 


“Won’t she send them back?” asked the sym- 
pathetic caller. : 

“No, she won’t. What was it. she said when 
you went for ’em to-day, Marielda?” 

“I spoke just as easy to her, and said, ‘Good 
morning, Mis’ Nesbitt. Ma says could she have 
her irons a little while? She’s making a dress, 
and ne ’em press.’ And she answered me 
just as short, and said: 

“*No, she can’t! And pa tell your ma that she 
knows perfectly well that pressing a dress, which 
I doubt if she’s making one at all, isn’t half as 
important as doing a family washing and ironing, 
and not to send me any more such foolish mes- 
sages, either.’”’ | 

“TI reekon I shall have to make out without 
them,” sadly concluded Mrs. Wildur. 





*® ¢ 


GOOD SHOOTING. 


HE story below, of certain Virginia mountain- | 
eers whose patriotism was only equaled by | 
their marksmanship, is one told by Mr. C. K. | 
Bolton in the American Historical Review. 


In 1775 five hundred recruits were needed, but 
many more came forward, and the commanding 
officer decided on a shooting-match to determine 
their proficiency. 

A board one foot square, bearing a chalk out- 
line of a nose, was nailed to a tree at a distance 
of one hundred and fifty yards. Those who came 
nearest the mark with a single bullet were to be 
enlisted. 

The first forty or fifty men who shot cut the nose 
entirely out of the board. 
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100 var. for’gn 2c. Name pape | 
QUAKER STAMP Co. Toledo. 0. 


108 all diff., 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H., 


STAMPS 
STAM 








Transvaal, Servia, 
M 


exico, | 
Natal, Java, ete., and Album, Sc. 1000 Finely 
Mixed; 20c. 65 diff. U.S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 
5c. Agts. wtd. ree. Lbuy stamps. 


: List 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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For AMATEURS || 
The Largest Stock in the U.S. | | 
We have everything That's in Print. Our FREE Catalogue }| | 
includes Plays, Recitations, Dialogues, Hand-books, &c. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 931 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


a- WURLIIZER 
& Band Instruments 
We supply the U S. Government 

Get our low prices. Write 


for big, new 125 page illustra- 
ted catalog. Easy Payments. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


122 E. 4th St. Cincianati 359 Wabash Ave. Chicago 














To be my | and 
vigorous, children 
need 





e freedom 


Lhtir’< 


[RUBBER BUTTON] 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
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Medical science in all its years 


Varicose $f experiment and research has 
eins. ound no treatment equal to our 
Vv seaml heel 


miess ee 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


For Varicose Veins, Weak 
Knees, Weak Ankles, Muscular 
Cramps, Lame Joints, ete. / 
ways relieved. Often cured. 
Made to measure from new 
elastic. Booklet about Vari- 
cose Veins, self-measuring 
directions and prices free. 
is & Spindel! Co., Elastic 
L Mass. 









It is desirable because it is right in 
every way. 
Keeps the stockings neat and unwrinkled. 
"Easily managed by small fingers. 
Sample Pair, Children’s size 
(state age) 16 cts. postpaid. 


Look for the Moulded Rubber Button 
and ‘Velvet Grip” stamped on the loop, 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Boston, U.S. A. 
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Curti 
Weavers, 201 Oxford St. 








Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


# f RL C if Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 








A quick lunch. 














This straight- 
shooting, highly 
perfected Daisy Special, 
1000-shot Magazine Repeater, 
is the finest air rifle ever made at any price. 
Handsome blued barrel, lines like the latest maga- 
zine hunting rifle, accurate to a hair; price $2.50. 
your dealer or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
ing literature free. 


DAISY MFG. CO., 288 Union St., Plymouth, Mich. 


IWR 4 


At 
Interest- 


Air Rifle 
+10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 








We will ship you a 
“RANCER” BICYCLE 

on approval, freight 

repaid, to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and 

allow ten days free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can 
get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish 
to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one cent. 
Ww F RY oR We eell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 

to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 

save you za) m emen » proms on every —-s Highest grade models with 
Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than 
cheap mail order bieycles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard of low prices. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 
be astonished at th 


1911 “‘ Ranger ”’ Bicycle furnished by us. You will 
he wonderfully low Prices and the liberal propositions azd special offer 
we will give on the first 1911 sample going to your town rite at once for our sfeciai eff 
DO NOT BUY 4 bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 
our catalogue and learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICYCL A » you can 
sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 


TIRES COASTER BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
Py . 


and everything in the bicycle line at prices 
T WAIT, but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully Mustrated and containing 
& great fund of interesting matter ‘and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. (50, CHICACO, ILL. 


Engine for Pumping and Running 
Small Workshops 


A Powerful Engine of Midget Size, With Over 100 Uses! 


This engine is a midget in size but it works like a tireless giant. When attached 
to a pump the little engine lifts half a ton each stroke. Runs all kinds of light 
machines. Has a large number of practical uses in addition to pumping service. 


Works for the Whole Family 


Supplies an abundance of water for house use, 
for stock, for watering lawns and gardens. Helps 
every member of the family. Costs only a fraction 
of a cent an hour for fuel. 


The Fuller & Johnson 


Farm Pump 
or “MULTIMOTOR” 


The engine is furnished with or without pump- 
ing gears, as desired. Same engine—same price. 
The difference is in the equipment. Engine is as 
high grade as best automobile engines. 


Fits Any Complete in Itself—No 
Pump “Extras” to Buy 











e | 






















and Makes You get the engine complete ‘ y 
It Hump! and ready to run. Nothing to ih é tai 
” ow ps Se gaso}ine Pt Me The Multi-Motor in Boys’ Workshop 





et the engine. 
Fngine I no belts, no pump jack, no special platform. Weighs only 250 pounds. 
Has special pulley for running machinery. No cogs to catch clothing. 


The Boy Mechanic of Today — 


The Manufacturer of Tomorrow 


This safe, simple engine is just the thing for a boy’s workshop. He can manu- 
facture many useful articles and make money with the engine. The training 
in practical work will prove immensely valuable to any ambitious boy. 


Patented in the 
United States, 
Canada and 
other foreign 
countries. Other 
pats. applied for, 


—_ Pumps 400 to 1,000 Gallons per Hour 
and Runs Hand-Power or Foot-Power Machines 


The engine runs the grindstone, feed cutter, cream separator, corn sheller, 
washing machine and wringer—any crank or 
treadle machine used in city or country. 


How to Get an Engine 


Write for Free Engine Book and full in- 
formation. Ask for name of nearest dealer 
where the engine is on exhibition. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO., 3 Yates Street, Madison, Wis. {145} 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
= . per for ah the f mily. 
is $1.7% a year, in advance. 
ston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
secribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. LA to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 

"nail, should be by Post-Office Monhey-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your Da erissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CONSTITU 


TIONAL DISEASES. 

HERE are certain disorders 

which are classed among the 
constitutional diseases. The 
symptoms attending these dis- 
orders are those of a disturbance 
of “metabolism.” 
> The word metabolism means 

“change.” When a person’s con- 
stitution is accused of “faulty 
metabolism,” it signifies that for 
some reason or other, in many 
cases not to be discovered, the system is unable 
to make proper use of the food products which it 
is getting. 

Gout and diabetes are two conspicuous instances 
of wrong metabolism, and although much has been 
learned of the results in these two diseases, little, 
so far, is known of the reasons that cause them. 

It has been found that a diabetic sufferer can- 
not do anything with the sugar he takes into 
the system. It will not metabolize, that is to say, 
it refuses to go through the chemical change nec- 
essary to render it a food. No one knows why. 
Physicians only recognize the fact as such, and 
omit sugar from the diet. 

Gout is perhaps the most notorious of the nutri- 
tional disorders, in which certain poisons collect 
in the blood and upset the entire physical economy. 
This poison is often called uric acid, but no one 
knows why one person can eat and drink and 
form no uric acid, while another seems to form it 
in spite of all precautions. The rich are gouty 
from too much food and alcohol, but the poor man 
may develop gout from food poor in quality and 
insufficient in quantity. The disease fs the same, 





in so far as it is a disorder of nutrition—an in- |- 


ability of the cells to exercise a right chemical 
action on the material given them to act on. 

The mischief in these cases is twofold in its 
action. If the body cannot metabolize or change 
the food into the substances it needs, that food 
remains as so much unused material to clog or 
poison, and we see the consequences in diseases 
of the joints, indigestion, irregularity of heart 
action, neuralgias, skin troubles, and a host of 
other symptoms. 

Another nutritional disorder is rickets. This 
attacks very young children, and so profoundly 
hinders metabolism that it affects the growth of 
the bony structure just at the time the bones are 
actively growing, and causes in the long bones 
deformities which must be carried through life. 
That it is a nutritional disorder is proved by 
the fact that a change of diet must be made to 
bring about a cure. The rickety child is being 
denied some substance which the system calls for 
to form bones with, and it will suffer till it gets it. 


® © 


REAL CHIVALRY. 


N a crowded down-town street an accident had 

occurred. A stray child, parents and placeas yet 
unknown, had been struck by an express wagon 
and killed. 

The driver had been led away under arrest. 
The hysterical women who had seen the accident 
had been removed. The excitement of the throng 
that had so quickly collected was abating some- 
what. At the edge of the sidewalk a policeman 
stood guard over a push-cart, on which the child’s 
body had been laid, awaiting the ambulance. 

Women with streaming eyes kept pressing for- 
ward to see. Men, swallowing hard, thinking of 
their own little ones at home, crowded ahead—to 
see. Nothing was to be done; every one was 
aware of that, yet they surged forward. In every 
heart were, undoubtedly, pity and sympathy and 
kindness; but along with these fairer emotions 
and, seemingly, strongest of all, was that coarse, 
unlovely curiosity which seems not yet to have 
been left behind in the development of the race. 

Presently a man in working clothes approached 
the spot. Noting the crowd, he mounted a barrel 
in order to look over the heads and learn the 
cause of the excitement. Having seen, he dropped 
instantly to the ground, and resumed his way, 
with compressed lips. 

But suddenly he stopped again, stood hesitating 
for a second or two, then added himself again to 
the crowd. He elbowed his way determinedly 
and quickly, until he reached the front ranks, and 
the object of interest. In a flash he had divested 
himself of his coat, which he laid gently over the 
little disfigured form. Then he went rapidly 
across the street and was gone. 

When the ambulance came the crowd was, pos- 
sibly, as large as before, but there had been a 





change in the individuals composing it—the front 
ranks had soon melted away. 

It is related that when Sir Walter Raleigh, in 
bygone days, cast down his cloak to save the feet 
of his sovereign lady from the mire, the courtiers 
and others at hand were shamed and greatly 
chagrined at their own lack of chivalric impulse. 


* © 


A DOUBLE RISK. 


T was well known in Mayville that when Cyrus 

Fanning lent anything, from a hammer to a 
plow, he expected a good return for the favor. 
It was a matter for astonishment to Wilson Green, 
however, when on inquiring of Mr. Fanning how 
much it would cost to rent his long ladder for an 
afternoon, Cyrus replied promptly, “One dollar 
fifty.” 

“Now look here, Cy,” remonstrated his neighbor, 
“you know I’ve got to borrow it, for mine isn’t 
long enough to reach where I’m obli clim 
to search out that chimney leak for the Widow 
Sears. Can’t you make it less?” 

“No, I can’t,” and Mr. Fanning shook his small 
head and closed his obstinate mouth. 

“Why can’t you?” demanded Wilson Green. 

“Because there’s a weak place in it two-thirds 
the wer we snapeet Mr. Fanning. “It'll bear 
my we pt all right, but you’re a good Ls 
pounds heavier. it gave way under boa *twoul 
cost me a dollar to get it mended. nsidering 
the resk, I call a dollar ’n’ a half cheap.” 





* © 


AN INDESCRIBABLE COMBINATION. 


N old lawyer had instructed his client, accused 

of theft, to weep whenever he struck the desk 

with hishand. In the ardor of his plea he forgot, 
and struck the desk at an inauspicious moment. 


His client promptly fell to sobbing with much 
energy, and the judge turned upon her. 

“What is the matter with you?” he asked. 

“He told me to cry as often as he struck the 
table,” said the woman, lifting a ere of peng 7 
eyes ito judge’s face as she puf down her hand- 

erchief. 

A laugh ran round the room, but the unabashed 
lawyer saw his opportunity. 

“It is not sible,” he said, when the laughter 
had subsid “that any one here can reconcile 
people ng of crime with such candor and simplicity 
as this.” 


* © 


IT WAS QUICKER. 


HE barber was lazy. As a rule, explains a 

writer in Answers, if not too sleepy he could 
get through a shave in about thirty-five minutes. 
But to-day, after only fourteen hours’ sleep, he 
appeared more sluggish than ever. 


As he applied the lather to his customer’s beard, 
his brush - -~y haltingly, as if loath to leave 
the stubby chin to which it was being applied. 

His customer was a patient man, and stood this 
for a considerable time. But at last his patience 
began to ooze, and he interrupted a forty winks’ 
interval with a cough. 

“See here, my friend,” he suggested. “I’ve an 
idea. Hold your hand, keep the brush still, and 
I'll wag my head for you.” 
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DID NOT RECOGNIZE THEM. 


STORY is told of a Rangeley Lakes guide who, 
while working on a log drive, fell into the 
water. 

He struggled for a while, and at last, dizzy and 
nearly exhausted, managed to grasp a big log and 
hold on to it. 

The current was so strong and swift that it 
carried his body under the log, until his feet stuck 
out on the other side. 


Just as a comrade grasped him by the shoulders 
he caught sight of his own feet protruding on the 
other side of the lo; 


“Tecan hold ona Bit longer!” he ped. ‘Save 
the poor fellow that’s in head first, if you can.” 


® & 


ONE THING SHE HELD FAST. 


NOTED Southern music-teacher was giving a 

lesson to a talented but careless pupil, and 
was rapidly becoming impatient with her. Finally, 
at a most complicated part of a difficult piece, the 
pupil lifted her hands from the piano and made a 
wild dash for her handkerchief to stop a threat- 
ened sneeze. It was the last straw. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the teacher, thrusting her own 
handkerchief at her, “was there ever such a girl! 
You lose your position, you lose your finge ng 
you lose your handkerchief—you lose everything! 3 

“Oh, no,” responded the pupil, with a twinkle, 
“not everything! I haven’t lost my temper.” 


* © 


A COUNTRY APPETITE. 


HE effect on the appetite of country air is sug- 
gested by a writer in the London Opinion. A 
resident of the rural districts went to London on 
a visit. On entering the hotel dining-room on the 
morning of his arrival, he inquired of the waiter: 
“Well, what have you for breakfast?” 
“Porridge soles, kidney and bacon, grilled ham, 
somsoges, chops, steak and tomatoes,” said the 
waiter. 
“Right!” answered the farmer. “I'll have what 
you mention, and some eggs and muffins.” 


* © 


A BETTER OFFER. 


‘WO merchants, says a writer in the Cleveland 
Leader, were discussing a clerk who had re- 
cently been engaged by one of them. 
“How did you get him?” questioned one. “He 
wouldn’t accept an offer from me.” 
“Probably I offered him larger inducements.” 
eo him his wages would be ten dollars a 
week. 
“That’s it. I stated that with me his salary 
would be forty dollars a month.” 


“6 ® 


PROTECTION NEEDED. 
*“C\OMETHING has got to be done,” declared 
Mrs. Toots, “about this pig-stealing that is 
going on in this neighborhood. 


“Three pigs have disappeared within a week. 
It’s got so now none of us are safe.” 





SOFT, WHITE HANDS OR 
RED, ROUGH HANDS, WHICH? 


Red, rough hands on retiring usually become soft, 
white hands on rising through the simple and eco- 
nomical one night treatment afforded by Cuticura soap 
and Cuticura ointment. Bathe and soak the hands on 
retiring, in a hot lather of Cuticura soap. Dry and 
anoint freely with Cuticura ointment, and in severe 
eases spread the ointment on thin pieces of old linen 
or cotton. Wear during the night old, loose gloves, or 
a light bandage to protect the clothing. This treat- 
ment is most effective for chapped, itching and bleed- 
ing hands, dry, fissured, feverish palms, and shape- 
less nails with painful finger-ends. (Adv. 


Instruction Book 
and Wood F r ee 


Finishing 
Samples 
This 26 cent book tells how to use 
Johnson's Wood Dye, Under - Lac 
and Prepared Wax for finishing your 
Manual Training models and in 
your home. Fora limited time only 
we will mail this book FREE to- 
gee with samples of Johnson's 
yood Dye, Under-Lac and Prepared 
Wax which are 


Standard for Manual 
Training Work 


Send name of your Manual Training In- 
structor and 10 cents 




























for postage and we 
will send klet and 
free samples of Wax, 
Under-Lac and Wood 
Dye in green, brown 
or red (mention 
shade). In answer- 


“The Wood Finishing 
Authorities.” 








A FOOD STORY 
MAKES A WOMAN OF 70 “ONE IN 10,000.” 


The widow of one of Ohio’s most distinguished 
newspaper editors and a famous leader in politics 
in his day, says she is 70 years old and a “stronger 
woman than you will find in ten thousand,” and 
she credits her fine physical condition to the use 
of Grape-Nuts: 

“Many years ago I had a terrible fall which 
permanently injured my stomach. For years I 
lived on a preparation of corn starch and milk, 
but it grew so repugnant to me that I had to give 
itup. Then I tried, one after another, a dozen 
different kinds of cereais, but the process of diges- 
tion gave me great pain. 

“It was not until I began to use Grape-Nuts 
food three years ago that-I found relief. It has 
proved, with the dear Lord’s blessing, a great 
boon to me. It brought me health and vigor such 
as I never expected to again enjoy, and: in grati- 
tude I never fail to sound its praises.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Look for it in the little book, “‘The Road to 
Wellville,” to be found in packages. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 





Mitts and Gloves 


Many ball players have 
to spend weeks getting 
their mitts or gloves 
broken in to suit them. 


D & M mitts and gloves 
are in the right condition 
when you take them from 
their original box. They 
are made of soft, pliable 
leather, padded with finest 
asbestos, will not harden by 
wetting. The catcher’s mitts 
have the patent D & M laced 
thumb which forms a deep 
pocket, and a laced back which 
permits the player to adjust 
the padding to suit himself. 


Every D & M article is backed 
by our ironclad guarantee. 


Ask your dealer for our 1911 
catalog and “Official Baseball 
Rules for 1911,” Free. If he 
hasn’t them, write us. 





Ferry’s 


everywhere, 
1911 ome An 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 












uine, true, and full of human interest. Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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It never shirks work. 












The worse 

the paint or the 
floor looks the louder 
call for that big cake of 


OLIO 


It never fails to clean. 


It will take care of marble, mosaic or kitchen 


floors, paint, bath-rooms, 
periment if you will, but 


pans, kettles, etc. Ex- 
you know Sapolio will do it! 


The big, solid, compressed cake is most economical. 


Cleans, Scours, Polishes—Works Without Waste 
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GREGORY’S SEEDS 


90 cents worth for 
25 cents in coin 
Gregory’s 


our FIV! 
ors al Veudts seed, our se- 
lection, with beautiful Catalogue, if 
this paper 


will seud FIVE 
CENT PACK. 


is mentioned with order. 























How often you have heard 
people say, ‘‘I can’t drink coffee 
but once a day.’’ If coffee 
would harm you when used two 
or three times a day, then it 
must do some harm used once 
aday. Give it up and adopt 


Old Grist Mill. 


It will be just as satisfying 
as coffee when you have used 


effects whatever. 


and other nutritious grains, 


it 


and enjoyable. 


150 to 200 C 
to the Pound = 20c. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 


it a few days, and you 
can drink it three times 
a day or more, if you 
want to, without any bad 

Being made from wheat 


is healthful, nourishing 


Boston, Mass. 
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Hot and Cold Water. 


There’s no reason in these days why the coun- 
try home should not have its bathroom, hot-water 
tank, wash-bowls and laundr 
and cold water in the kitchen, bathand laundry,the 
same as in the city. 
tage of the city resident because you can own 
your water system and not have to pay a water tax. 


tubs, and enjoy hot 


In fact, you have the advan- 
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or Farm and Village Homes. 
Besides the advantages of water for house, lawn, 
garden and _ stock, ) 

System provides fire protecti . 
The system consists of aniron tank in cellar and the 


OLDS 


When not in use for pumping water, engine can 
be used for operating churn, cream separator. 
wringer, vacuum cleaner, turni d 
a hundred uses for which you nee 


Write for Catalogue and Complete In formation. 
SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, 


65 Beverly Street, Boston. 
Main Office, 997 Seager Street, Lansing, Michigan. 


the Olds Pneumatic Water 


fion—a vital nee 
Combined 
Gasoline 

and Pump. 


ng ndstone an 
a little power. 














New England and Other Matters. 

ANY people will find it difticult at first to 

accustom themselves to the expressions 
‘‘ex-Speaker Cannon’’ and ‘‘Speaker Clark.’’ 
The office which is commonly rated next in 
influence to the presidency has been held 
through four successive Congresses by _ Mr. 
Cannon of Illinois, the well-beloved, much- 
attacked, big-hearted, hard-fighting ‘‘Uncle 
Joe,’? whose picturesque figure and striking 
personality have been made familiar to every- 
body through newspaper illustrations and car- 
toons. Henry Clay is the only man on the list 
of Speakers who held the office longer than 
Mr. Cannon has, but even he was exceeded 
by Mr. Cannon in the length of continuous 
service. 

Now the change in the political complexion 
of the House brings a change in the Speaker- 
ship, and Hon. Champ Clark, Democrat, of 
Missouri, is to occupy the office. The new 
Speaker, like his predecessor, is an interesting 
and forceful figure, and he likewise possesses 
many of those homely virtues which brought 
‘*Uncle Joe’’ close to the masses of the people. 
He is a Kentuckian by birth, and is sixty-one 
years of age—fourteen years younger than Mr. 
Cannon. He worked hard for his education 
by doing farm-work, clerking in a country 
store and doing newspaper work, and was so 
successful that at the age of twenty-two he had 
gone through college and himself become the 
head of a college—Marshall College tm West 
Virginia. It is certain that he was the 
youngest college president in the country. He 
held the position only a year; then he went 
to Missouri and entered upon the career of 
law and politics, in which he has won high 
honors. His present term in Congress is his 
ninth, and his election as Speaker was assured 
from the time it became known that the 
Democrats would control the House. 


& 


| gy Morse Earle, who died last month at 
the home of her son on Long Island, de- 
voted a quarter of a century to the careful 
preparation of books on early New England, 
until her name became synonymous with the 
early customs, life, architecture, gardens, 
fashions and household furnishings of this 
region. She began to write when interest in 
antiquarian matters was limited toafew. Now 
it is wide-spread, and she was a leading agency 
in making it so. Her books were written just 
in time to save and put on permanent record 
the vanishing things of earlier generations for 
the pleasure and profit of those to come. Her 
work was always thorough and painstaking, 
and yet her books are so delightfully enter- 
taining that they will continue to have many 
readers outside those who consider themselves 
students of the past. Mrs. Earle was born in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1853, but lived in 
Brooklyn, New York, in recent years. 


Dirigo Silos 
Tight Doors 
Good Lumber 


Let us show you how 
you can save 20% or 
more of the purchase 
priceon a Silo. Special 
discount if you order 
now. Post card will 
bring free catalogue and other information. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO., Auburn, Me. 























“* The mitts that never 
muff.’ Already brokenin 
when you buy them. Made 
with deep pockets that 
hold the patented Reach 
Cork Center ball like a 
Regulation shape, 
with all the latest im- 
provements. Every player 
in the world’s Series used 
a Reach Mitt or Glove. 


vise. 


Guaranteed perfect. If 
one goes wrong we will 
give you a new one. 


& 






an 


Pliable. 
ding tha 


d 


Weare the 
for this position. 
field the ball with the greatest accuracy. 

Let Reach Base Ball 
everywhere sell them. 


The complete book on 


Reach Mitt 


They'll stop all “hot ones”’ the pitcher can put over. And grounders 
wild pitches are ‘pie’ for them. Strong and tough, yet light and 
One-piece face, with deep mou/ded pocket. 
t can’t shift or bunch, or get soft or flimsy. 
Patent Lace. Back double-strengthened by our new patent finger stitching 
trip. Patent thumb lacing, wrist strapand buckle, edges and back stiffened to 
ngers from being smashed. Double-stitched throughout. Made in rights and lefts. 
originators of first basemen's mitts. They are the only practical mitts 
Made with our celebrated hinge pad, which enables the player to 
All ready for use—no “breaking in" required. 
Goods help you “‘win out” this season. The most popular dealers 
Send for new colored catalogue for 1911—FREE. 


D base ball—THE REACH GUIDE. Sold everywhere, price 10c. 
- J. REACH COMPANY, 1703 Tulip Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Used by Thomas, Stan- 
age, Myers, Carrigan, 
Kling, Livingston, Lapp, 
Moran, Sullivan, Gibson, 
Criger, Archer, Payne, 
Bliss, Phelps, Donohue, 
Marshall, Stephens, 
other big leaguers and 
thousands of minor 
league and amateur 
catchers. 


** The Very Best.’’ 








Moulded pad- \ 
Has the Reach ™“ 








and Electric Lighting Plants 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 


WATER 
SUPPLY 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. 60 ibs, pres- 
sure. Furnished 
Gasoline, 
Windmill or Elec- 
tric rap, Ideal Fire Protection. 
Electric Lighting Plants at prices 
within the reach of all. Write for Catalogue “D.” 
LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 









Pains of Oid Age 


stiffness and soreness of limbs, muscles, joints: 
sore feet or hands, rheumatism, neuralgia, chest 
pains, speedily relieved by 


f “KING OF PAIN™ J 









1911 5 Passenger 35 hp. 


automobile-building. 


the Grout 35 is a wonder. 


more, 


will wear out. 


Fitchburg Division, B. & M. Railroad. 


Send for the Grout 1911 Catalogue. 


‘ 


New England and on the state road leading to the Berkshires. 
room, street floor, Motor Mart, Park Square. 


There’s no investment you can make that will yield so much pleasure and com- 
fort, orbe so conducive to health. Moreover, it enables the family to keep together, 
to take their pleasures together, and one of the secrets of successful family 
life is in surrounding the family with influences that keep the family united. 





Powerful Grout — 


$1850 Fore Doors $50 extra 


This new model of the Grout Car is a reduced copy of our larger car (45 h.p. 
$2500) and is built in answer to a demand for a lower-powered, smaller, more 
moderate-priced car that should embody the excellence of design, beauty of 
finish, and particularly the same engine 
differential, ease of handling, etc., that have made the Powerful Grout famous. 


construction, same transmission, 


While this is the first year that the Grout 35 has been on the market, it is 
not a creation of this year alone, but the result of 15 years’ experience in 
All the parts are liberally proportioned to stand the 
strain and wear expected in the up-to-date automobile, and are so related that 
no one part creates a burden for the others. 


Along these lines of even balance 


Simplicity, accessibility, ease of operation and tremendous power are fea- 
tures that make the Grout Car distinctive. 
any time with any load, and yet an engine that runs so smoothly and quietly 
that you almost wonder where the power comes from, anyway. 


The Grout 35, $1850 car, is in the class with cars selling from $2500 to $3000, 
just as our Grout 45 found its equal only in cars selling for a thousand dollars 


Built in New England. 


This means a lot to New England buyers when the time comes to want 
repairs, and that time is sure to come whatever car you have, for machinery 


Power! Yes, power to goanywhere, 


Our entire plant is located at Orange, Mass., 87 miles west of Boston on 


Easily accessible from every part of 
Boston Sales- 


Call at our Boston Salesroom, look the car 
over and take a ride, or take a train and run out to Orange. 


GROUT AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 















F you had a sam- 
ple of Amatite 
in your hand you 
would see in an in- 
stant why it weeds 
no painting or 
coating to keep it 
waterproof. 

It has a rough 
surface of real 
mineral matter on 
the weather side. 
It is evident to 
anyone that it is 
no more necessary 
to paint such a 
surface than it is 
necessary to paint 
astone wall. Stone 
needs no paint; 
neither does Ama- 
tite. It is strong 
enough in itself to 
bear the brunt of 





PERE IREET SAD BIN. SAR DRORIY OBOE 





Carbonol 


Carbonol is a disinfectant, antiseptic 
cleanser and insecticide. 

Invaluable for use about the house, 
barn, poultry-house and sick room, 


Cleans—Heals 
Disinfects—Purifies 


























ROO. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburg Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans 
Seattle London, England ~ 





rain and wind and sun without a 
coat of paint. 


To paint Amatite would be a 


waste of time and trouble. 

Amatite will last for many 
years without any care whatever. 
It is made to be /rouble proof as 
well as weather proof. 

If you are told that certain 
roofings don’t need painting when 
first laid, don’t be deceived into 
thinking that they are like Ama- 
tite. The first coat of paint has 
been applied at the factory 
that’s all, and it will wear off ina 
little while and require renewal. 

No paint is good enough to 
make a durable roof; a thick lay- 
er of pitch, faced with a real 








mineral surface, is far better — 
and that means Amatile. 
A Free Sample will be sent 


on request to nearest office. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Low in price. Great in durability. 
Invaluable about the farm for prolonging 
the life of ready roofings, fences, iron 
work, machinery, tanks, etc 
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Knows the secret of perfect bread-making. 
She knows that all her experience and skill 
and care would not produce the same 
bread from other flour, because 
Daniel Webster Flour is from a 
special blending of the finest wheats 
and special milling. It is these 
points that appeal to the woman 
who knows this flour to be 
“Better than the Best” 


to be found elsewhere. 


OUR GUARANTEE. 


If this flour fails to make the 
best bread you have ever 
baked—after using one bag— 


the price will be refunded. 
Insist upon your grocer supplying you. SS 





EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minnesota 


DAILY CAPACITY 5000 BARRELS. 




















